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To 

Robin 

who shares my interest 
in popular music 



Preface 



IF THESE SKETCHES of popular composers and their lyricists 
seem lightly handled, it is because they are intended to be. 
This book does not pretend to be a scholarly analysis of 
popular music, or a definitive biography of composers. 
Neither does it lay claim to being a complete and meticu- 
lous history of popular music. 

My primary purpose in writing this book, as with all of 
the STORY BEHIND series, has been to interest readers in 
the people who created the things of our world which 
young people take so blithely for granted. I have tried to 
show some of the effort which goes into the creation of 
popular music, as in other creative fields. I have attempted 
to indicate that different people have individual ways of 
working, but that they all have certain things in common: 
talent in varying degrees, preparation of one kind or an- 
other, and persistence. (Perhaps the preparation lay in 
training, perhaps in experience. Persistence may have been 
necessary in obtaining the requisite skill., or in getting a 
foothold in the chosen career . . . and so on. ) Natural 
talent, while it is indispensable, is not enough for success. 
Talent alone never wrote a song or a book, or painted a 
picture. 

I make no apology for choosing popular songs as my 
theme. The Hit Parade is a part of the American Scene. 
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I hold with those who believe that the only important classi- 
fication in the field of music is this: good music and bad 
music. In every age there have been composers with suf- 
ficient talent and vision to produce good popular music, in 
spite of formulas, patterns, traditions; there have been those 
who have dared to "break with tradition to give the world 
something new. These are the composers I have tried to 
select, using as my basic yardstick the belief that songs 
which live through a generation or more have undoubted 
popular appeal. 

The popular song is the welding of two arts: composing 
and writing. It was difficult to decide whether to put the 
emphasis in this book on composers or lyricists. I finally 
decided on the former, but I have tried to give the writers 
their due. However, the songs listed as chapter headings 
refer to the composers work, and not necessarily to the 
lyricist of the song which was featured in the chapter. 

These sketches are as true as I can make them. Material 
on some composers has seemed impossible to get. On others 
there is a wealth of material, much of it contradictory. 
Where I have been able to secure information directly from 
the song writers themselves, I am quite sure of my facts. 
A few composers who, I feel, belong in this book had to 
be omitted for one reason or another. 

For help on this book I am indebted to the following 
people who provided information and/or corrected manu- 
script: Milton Ager, Mrs. Ella Herbert Bartlett (for Victor 
Herbert), Irving Berlin, Nacio Herb Brown, Irving Caesar, 
Hoagy Carmichael, Howard Dietz, Will Dillon, Mrs. Ray 
Egan, Duke Ellington, Arthur Freed, Rudolf Friml, Ira 
Gershwin, Otto Harbach, Oscar Hammerstein II, William 
C. Handy, Ray Henderson, Mrs. Jerome Kern, Frank Loes- 
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ser, Jimmy McHugh, Mrs. Jaime Palmer (for Carrie Jacobs- 
Bond), Cole Porter, Richard Rodgers, Mrs. Sigmund 
Romberg, Billy Rose, Harry Ruby, Mrs. Harold D. Shattuck 
(for Con Conrad), Jimmy Van Heusen, Harry Warren, Mrs. 
Richard Whiting, Jack Yellen, Miss Cecily Youmans (for 
Vincent Youmans). 

In addition, I am greatly indebted to Mr. Daniel I. Mc- 
Namara of the American Society of Composers, Authors and 
Publishers for material and for stimulating encouragement; 
to various teachers and students of West Seattle High 
School for cooperation in several ways, and to Miss Marie 
Merrill and her staff in the music department of the Seattle 
Public Library for tireless help. Naturally, however, the re- 
sponsibility for any errors of fact or interpretation is mine 
alone. 

Elizabeth Rider Montgomery 



To the Reader 



EVEN IF YOU cannot carry a tune, undoubtedly you know 
and love many songs, ranging from "My Old Kentucky 
Home" to the Number One tune of this week's Hit Parade. 
This book tells the story of some of the songs Americans 
love and the men and women who wrote them. 

Most of the popular songs come and go. They are sung 
on radio, television and juke box over and over for a few 
weeks and then suddenly they are forgotten. If I were to 
write the story of this week's top tune, you might have 
trouble remembering that song by the time my book could 
come off the press. 

A few songs, however, never die. They pass from Hit 
Parade and juke box to request programs and to community 
singing. Such songs are called "standards" and it is these 
I have written about in The Story Behind Popular Songs. 

There are far too many composers of popular songs to be 
included in one book, and it has been very difficult to choose 
from among them. The composers finally selected for this 
volume have three things in common: (1) They wrote a 
great many songs. (2) They wrote several smash hits not 
just one. (3) Their songs are known and sung today. 

I must confess, however, that in the final weeding-out 
process, my personal fondness cast the deciding vote in 
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some instances. I hope you will like the songs I have chosen 
and that you will find it interesting, as I did, to learn how 
these songs came to be written. 

E. R. M. 
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PART 



I 



Everybody Sing 




w 

T THE 



T HEN YOUR GREAT-GRANDPARENTS Were yOUQg, about the 

turn of the century, they could not flip a switch on a tele- 
vision set or a radio, and sit back to enjoy an evening of 
music and drama and comedy, for neither radio nor tele- 
vision had been invented. They could not hop in a car and 
drive to town, to go to a movie or dance to juke box music, 
because cars and moving pictures were not yet in common 
use, and the gramophone of the day was a far cry from 
today's juke box. 

Except for the rare occasions when they went to concerts 
or to the theater, your great-grandparents had to make the 
music themselves when they wanted some. Frequently a 
group of young people gathered around the piano in a 
friend's parlor for a "sing" or they sat in the porch swing 
and harmonized as one of the young men played a mando- 
lin or a banjo. Few people, then as now, had particularly 
good voices, but everybody sang. 

The popular songs of that day were written to be sung 
by every Tom, Dick and Harry, not by trained singers. 
Thus the songs had to be easy to sing (not more than an 
octave in range), easy to play (limited to the four principal 
chords in their most familiar positions), and easy to remem- 
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ber. If the song did not fit these three requirements it had 
no chance whatever of becoming popular. 

Some of these songs succeeded so well in becoming 
known and loved that they have lasted through two or even 
three generations, and are still very much alive. 



1. The First Tin Pan Alley Man 



STEPHEN FOSTER 



Old Folks At Home (1851) 

Oh! Susanna 

De Camptown Races 

My Old Kentucky Home 

Jeanie With the Light Brown Hair 

Come Where My Love Lies Dreaming 

Beautiful Dreamer 

Old Black Joe 



STEPHEN COLLINS FOSTER was the first American song writer 
to achieve fame with simple heart songs. Perhaps this was 
largely because in an era when the United States was still 
too young to believe itself capable of original culture- 
creative artists looked to Europe for inspiration. Foster was 
the first to look around him, and inside his own heart, and 
to sing of what he saw and what he felt. His were the first 
truly American songs. 

Stephen Foster was a pioneer in another important way, 
too. In his day, the entertainment world was considered 
low and vulgar, even sinful. Theatrical people were not 
admitted to polite society. This stigma extended also to 
those who created the materials for entertainment., such as 
songs to be sung by minstrels. It was really unheard of for 
a young man of good family and gentle breeding to make 

5 
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a living by writing such things. Education and training for 
such a career were not even dreamed of, 

Foster made the trade of tunesmith respected. Tin Pan 
Alley owes much to him. 

If Stephen Collins Foster had been born in the present 
generation, his family would have recognized his talent for 
music at an early age, even if he had not been given apti- 
tude tests in school. Fairly well-to-do as the Fosters were, 
Stephen would have had the best training that money could 
provide; he was the youngest in a large family, and his 
older brothers and sisters as well as his parents adored 
him and wanted to do everything possible for him. 

By the time he started his career as a composer, Foster 
would have had a thorough grounding in theory and har- 
mony, as well as a good background in classical music. 

And when his songs became popular, he would have had 
not only the royalties from sheet music and phonograph 
records, but the income from performance rights as well, 
which would have been tremendous. Stephen Foster would 
have been one of the truly wealthy and successful men of 
our time. 

But instead of being born today, Foster was bom in Pitts- 
burgh in 1826, not long after the second war with England. 
His loving and indulgent family recognized his talent for 
music, but in keeping with the current attitude of their 
society they deplored it, instead of welcoming it. They 
tried to interest the boy in some other field of endeavor, 
some "desirable" line of work. Stephen was sent to Cincin- 
nati to work as a bookkeeper for his elder brother Dunning, 
a steamboat agent. 

Although Stephen did not care much for this work, he 
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loved the city on the Ohio Elver, with its levees, its Negroes 
and its overmen. He never tired of watching and listening 
to Southern planters from Kentucky across the river, and to 
restless adventurers who were migrating west, looking for 
new land and new opportunity in the Oregon Territory or 
in California. He spent much of his spare time hanging 
around the docks and the saloons. He heard the work songs 
of the Negroes, and he heard the boisterous songs that were 
current in the minstrel shows which had recently risen to 
popularity in the country's theaters. He became convinced 
that minstrels would provide the best possible outlet for 
the songs that were forever forming in his head. 

For years, Stephen Foster had known that music was 
the only thing he really cared for, besides his home. He 
had learned to play the piano, the flute and the violin for 
the most part he was self-taught. He had a pleasing bari- 
tone voice, and he could write songs that other people en- 
joyed singing. (He had written "Old Uncle Ned," for 
instance, for the amateur singing club to which he had be- 
longed in Pittsburgh. ) 

Just which of his songs Stephen Foster wrote while he 
was in Cincinnati is not definitely known, but it is certain 
that he published several during the years he worked for 
Dunning, and that when he returned to Pittsburgh he an- 
nounced firmly that from then on he would be a composer 
and nothing else. 

Stephen was now twenty-four. His family accepted the 
inevitable gracefully. They had done their best to turn 
their youngest to a more lucrative career, one with more 
prestige. But if music was the only thing Stevie wanted, 
they would do their best to help him. His mother fitted up 
a room on the top floor of the house for him to work in, 
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and the young composer had the full cooperation of the 
Foster family for the rest of his lif e. 

In a few months, Stephen married and brought his wife 
Jane home to live with his parents and several brothers and 
sisters. Now he was the head of a family, even though he 
and his wife were living "at home." (All his life, his mother's 
house would be "home" to Stephen. ) Now he must pay 
board. Stephen settled down to work in earnest. He 
turned out fourteen songs during the following year, in- 
cluding "Camptown Races" and "Nelly Bly." 

When his daughter Marion was born a year later, Foster 
became industrious and businesslike indeed. He rented an 
office in which to work, and he began keeping a manuscript 
book. In this he jotted down his musical and lyrical ideas, 
and worked out his verses and tunes. Also he kept notes in 
here of his financial transactions and expenses ("Board, $6 
per week," etc. ) . 

It is this manuscript book that helps us to see how 
Foster's greatest song, "Old Folks At Home," was written, in 
1851. 

On page fourteen of the manuscript book is the heading: 
"Way down upon de old plantation." The verse follows, 
beginning, "Way down upon de Pedee Ribber . . ." 

Stephen was not satisfied with this name for the river. 
He thought and thought, whistling his tune over and over, 
but he could not get a name to suit him. Finally, he went 
to the office of his brother Morrison. 

"What is a good name of two syllables for a Southern 
river, Mit?" he asked. "I want to use it in this new song 
of 'Old Folks At Home.' " 

Morrison thought a moment, trying to remember rivers 
he had encountered in his trips to the South. 
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"How would Yazoo do?" 

"Oh, pshaw" replied Stephen. "That's been used be- 
fore. . . . Anyway, it's as bad as Pedee." 

Morrison reached across his desk and took down an atlas. 
He opened it to the map of the United States. 

The brothers bent over the map and searched the south- 
ern states for rivers. Suddenly Stephen's brown eyes 
sparkled. He pointed to a little river, rising in Georgia and 
crossing Florida to empty into the Gulf of Mexico. The 
Suwanee River. 

"That's it," cried Stephen delightedly. "That's it exactly!" 
Quickly he wrote the name down-misspelling it-and 
dashed out of the office. 

The song was soon finished, words and music together, 
beginning "Way down upon de Swanee Ribber. . . ." The 
misspelling of "Suwanee" would never be corrected. 

By this time Foster was well established in his chosen 
career. His publishers paid him a royalty of two cents on 
every copy of a song sold, and one of the foremost minstrels 
of the time, E. P. Christy, paid him ten to fifteen dollars for 
the privilege of being the first to sing a new Stephen Foster 
song. 

Moreover, Foster's songs received wide publicity. Al- 
though there were, of course, no radios or phonographs to 
spread their fame, they were publicized by word of mouth, 
through the migratory population of the time. Gold seekers 
bound for California in the Gold Rush carried his songs 
across the country, "Oh! Susanna" became their marching 
song, and they sang other Foster songs around their camp- 
fires in the evenings along the way. 

His first songs had been written frankly for the minstrel 
show. Evidently Foster now began to aim higher. Whether 
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it was because of the patronizing feeling of contemporary 
musicians about any song that became popular with the 
common people, or whether the narrow-minded attitude of 
the average church member of the time toward music of the 
entertainment world influenced him whatever the cause, 
Stephen decided to publish his "Ethiopian melodies," as he 
called his dialect songs for minstrel shows, under another 
name s and to reserve his own name for a higher type of sen- 
timental song. 

So he wrote to E. P. Christy, in answer to a request from 
that well-known minstrel for a new song, and offered to let 
Christy's name be put on the title page of his newest song, 
"Old Folks At Home," as composer as well as singer, upon 
payment of fifteen dollars. Christy agreed, naturally, and 
the song was published by Firth, Pond and Company, with 
a title page which announced that it was "Written and Com- 
posed by E. P. Christy." 

Although Foster received all the royalties on this song as 
well as on his others, he soon came to realize that it had 
been a mistake to give away the credit for the song which 
quicldy became his most popular number. He came to see 
that regardless of what serious musicians might think it 
was a good and satisfying accomplishment to write songs 
that stirred the emotions of ordinary people, or songs which 
entertained them. To the end of his days he wrote simple 
sentimental songs with love of home his dominant theme, 
or amusing nonsense to express his own fun-loving nature. 

By the standards of the day, Stephen Foster made a good 
income from his songs, in spite of his family's pessimism on 
that score in the beginning. But his total lack of business 
sense, plus his pleasure-loving, spendthrift ways, led him 
into difficulties. He lived beyond his income. He got into 
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the habit of drawing advances on his royalties. Eventually, 
it is believed, he sold outright to his publishers his claim 
to all future royalties on previously published songs. 

Foster spent his last years in New York. Alone, homesick, 
in debt, turning more and more to drink, he wrote dozens of 
songs strictly as potboilers and sold them for anything he 
could get 'out of them. Ill and miserable, he died in poverty 
at the age of thirty-seven. 

But his songs live on, the first truly American songs to 
achieve lasting fame, and the most important group of popu- 
lar songs (that is, songs of the people) ever to come from 
any single composer. 



2. The Negro "Stephen Foster" 



JAMES BLAND 



Carry Me Back To Old Virginia (1878) 

In the Evening By the Moonlight 

Oh, Dem Golden Slippers 

Hand Me Down My Walking Cane 

They Gotta Quit Kicking My Dog Around 



JAMES A. BLAND is a name that few people have ever heard. 
Most people think that "Carry Me Back to Old Virginia" 
was written by Stephen Foster, or that Eland's songs are 
Negro folk songs, "written by nobody." 

Bland can well be called the Negro Stephen Foster, for 
Foster's work influenced him and started him on his career. 
Also Bland, like Foster, wrote songs of the people and for 
the people. But unlike Foster, he is scarcely remembered 
today. 

James A. Bland was born of free Negro parents at Flush- 
ing, New York, in 1854, just ten years before Stephen Foster 
died. Like Foster, he was one of a large family of children. 
His family, like Stephen's, were educated and cultured un- 
usual for Negroes in those days, ten years before the Eman- 
cipation Proclamation. They, too, wanted something more 
for their son than a career in music, especially minstrel 
music, which they considered far beneath them. 
12 
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When Jimmy was young, his family moved to Washing- 
ton, D. C. There his father became the first Negro to be 
appointed an examiner in the United States Patent Office. 
In Washington the boy attended public school, and later 
went to Howard University, where he was graduated in 
1873. 

All through school, Jimmy Bland had been far more in- 
terested in music than in his studies. He learned to play 
the banjo early, and by the age of fourteen, he played and 
sang on the streets of Washington, D. C. A year later he 
began to play his own compositions. Soon he got an evening 
job playing and singing professionally at private parties and 
also at the Chamberlain Hotel, entertaining the hotel guests. 

Later on Bland organized a minstrel show and put it on 
profitably, to the dismay of the college authorities, who, like 
most cultured people of the time, considered anything the- 
atrical, and particularly minstrel shows, inventions of the 
devil. 

Perhaps the greatest thing that happened to Bland during 
his college years was learning to write music, under the tute- 
lage of an old Negro, Professor White. Now he could set 
down the songs that came into his head, instead of letting 
them drift away. 

James Eland's greatest songs, "Carry Me Back to Old Vir- 
ginia" and "In the Evening By the Moonlight" were written 
before he was twenty. The latter was inspired by a friend's 
description of life on a beautiful Tidewater Plantation on 
the James River in Virginia, where the slaves were treated 
kindly. 

Later on, Bland visited that plantation himself. The 
beauty of the cotton fields and the cornfields, the sweet 
music of the birds, and the atmosphere of quiet happiness, 
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all set Bland to strumming his ever-present banjo. "Carry 
Me Back to Old Virginia" was the result. 

These songs became very popular with minstrel troupes. 
They were widely sung before Bland ever got around to 
protecting them by copyright. 

James Eland's greatest ambition was to become, not a 
composer, but a minstrel. 

The minstrel show was the favorite theatrical entertain- 
ment of the time, as movies and television are today. It con- 
sisted of songs, jokes, conundrums, and dances, by men in 
"blackface" white men made up with burned cork. All of 
it caricatured Negro life, 

Ironically, although Bland was a Negro and consequently 
would be expected to do a better job of portraying Negroes 
than any white man could, he could not obtain a job with 
a troupe of minstrels, because a genuine Negro would make 
the "burned cork" facsimiles look artificial. 

Eventually, however, Bland found an all-Negro minstrel 
troupe headed by Billy Kersands. He joined this group, and 
remained with them as composer and "end man" for years. 
Most of his songs were written for this minstrel troupe, to 
be performed by them. They were written in the hurry and 
excitement of travel and rehearsals, written in the morning 
to be performed in a show that evening, written for a par- 
ticular singer's voice, and for a specific spot in the show. 
Bland wrote hundreds of songs perhaps seven hundred 
but he obtained copyright on only fifty-three. Sometimes 
they were not copyrighted until several editions had been 
printed. He could not have made much money from the 
royalties on his songs. 

Indirectly, however, he made a great deal of money from 
his songs. In 1884 his minstrel troupe visited London, 
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where they quickly became the sensation of the day. AD 
of England, from common people to royalty, loved James 
Eland's blackface performances and his music. He even 
played a command performance at Buckingham Palace. 
During these years Bland received the highest pay ever 
given to a theatrical star up to that time. 

When the rest of the troupe returned to the United 
States, Bland remained in London. For twenty years he 
stayed abroad most of the time. What became of the almost 
fabulous money he earned, and why he returned home to 
stay at last, are questions no one seems able to answer. 

Early in the Twentieth Century he came back to Amer- 
ica, with very little money in his pocket, to find himself for- 
gotten. Vaudeville had supplanted the minstrel show as 
the nation's favorite entertainment. There was no longer 
any market for the type of song James Bland had turned out 
in quantity during his successful minstrel days. 

Bland tried writing a musical show, called The Sporting 
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Girl, but it was a failure. He could not get into his stride 
again. A few years later he became ill. Like Foster before 
him, he died in poverty, in 1911. 

For years he was forgotten and unhonored. The author- 
ship of his songs was usually attributed to Stephen Foster. 
Recently, however, people have come to appreciate this man 
and his music. Monuments have been raised to him. The 
State of Virginia adopted as its official anthem, "Carry Me 
Back to Old Virginia." 

Perhaps in time James Bland will take his rightful place 
as a spiritual brother of Stephen Foster, pioneer in popular 
music. 



3. The Prolific Von Tilzers 



HARRY VON TILZER AND WILL DILLON 
ALBERT VON TILZER AND JACK NORWORTH 

By Harry Von Tilzer: 

I Want a Girl Just Like the Girl That Married 

Dear Old Dad (1911) 
And the Green Grass Grew All Around 
Wait Till the Sun Shines, Nellie 
A Bird in a Glided Cage 
When My Baby Smiles at Me 

By Albert Von Tilzer: 

Take Me Out to the Ball Game (1908) 

Put Your Arms Around Me, Honey (Hold Me Tight) 

I May Be Gone a Long, Long Time 

My Little Girl 

IN THE EARLY YEARS of the Twentieth Century the name of 
Von Tilzer dominated the world of popular music. This was 
inevitable, because five Von Tilzer brothers entered the 
popular-music field, and two of them became such prolific 
composers of hit tunes as to make the name of Von Tilzer 
almost synonymous with popular music. 

Before 1900, New York (and the entire United States) 
presented a far different aspect than it does today. The na- 
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tional population was only 76,000,000, about half what it is 
at present. 

Then as now, New York City was the country's largest 
city, but it was much smaller than it is today. Not only 
was it different in size, but New York had an entirely dif- 
ferent character. For one thing, there were no real sky- 
scrapers. The Ivins Syndicate Building on Park Row rose 
twenty-nine stories, the highest building in the city. There 
were no neon signs whatever, and very little illuminated ad- 
vertising. A fifty-foot sign with a huge pickle in green 
lights, advertising Heinz 57 Varieties, attracted a great deal 
of attention from visitors and residents alike. 

New York had no subways yet, and no buses. Trolley 
cars, elevated railroads run by steam, and horse-drawn 
vehicles these comprised the transportation of the coun- 
try's biggest city at the beginning of the century. Very 
few automobiles were seen on the streets; in the entire 
United States fewer than fourteen thousand cars were reg- 
istered in 1900. (In 1950 there were more than thirty-four 
million!) 

Women wore huge pompadours and boasted hour-glass 
figures with the help of tight corsets; their skirts were long, 
and actually swept the streets, if they neglected to hold 
them up. Even for tennis, women's skirts reached within 
two inches of the ground! Men wore high stiff collars, and 
a waistcoat, as well as a coat and a hat they never went 
hatless. 

Boys and girls were never allowed to go out on dates to- 
gether unchaperoned, not even for lunch. Girls and women 
were protected and cherished, supported by their fathers, 
brothers, husbands. They were treated as something fragile, 
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something to be worshiped and respected, but never treated 
as a partner, an equal. Of course, they did not vote; that 
idea was ridiculous! 

All of this had its effect on the music of the time. The 
smallness of a city such as New York ( although it was con- 
sidered huge then ) , the leisureliness of the traffic ( which was 
considered terrible-why, those automobiles went speeding 
along ten miles an hour or more!), and especially the pre- 
vailing attitude toward women all of this dictated a sim- 
ple, sentimental, leisurely sort of song, that could be safely 
sung to the lady of one's choice. 

The music publishing houses there were not many at 
this time all congregated in one short block in New York 
City. The converted private houses on 28th Street between 
Broadway and Sixth Avenue were headquarters for practi- 
cally every company in the United States that published 
popular songs. Here the firms not only printed sheet music 
copies, but they also "plugged" their own songs, by having 
staff pianists play their latest numbers for the vaudeville 
stars who came in looking for new material for their acts. 
If a vaudeville singer could be induced to take a song, that 
song had a good chance to become a hit. If not, a publisher 
had to find other ways of "plugging," of getting a song be- 
fore the public., such as having their pluggers sing it in 
restaurants and from the balconies of theatres. 

This was the city and the profession to which Harry Von 
Tilzer came in 1892, in a box car. 

The Von Tilzer boys were born in Indianapolis in the 
1870's, with the prosaic name of "Gumm." 
Harry, the eldest, ran away from home at fourteen, to join 
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a circus, and then a traveling repertory company. He soon 
dropped the name of "Gumm" and adopted "Von Tilzer" as 
being much more impressive for a future theatrical star. 

By the time he reached New York in 1892 at the age of 
twenty, Harry Von Tilzer had had a varied experience in 
vaudeville and burlesque. He had also begun to write songs 
because he could not find what he wanted for his vaudeville 
act. Eventually, he decided to make a career of song-writ- 
ing. 

Young Von Tilzer had no trouble writing songs, but he 
found considerable difficulty in selling them. Many of his 
early songs brought in no more than five or ten dollars each; 
sometimes he gave songs away to singers on condition that 
they would be sung on the stage. 

But Harry had everything necessary for success: he had 
a limitless supply of tunes in his head; he had a faculty of 
getting ideas from incidents that happened around him in 
everyday Me; he had the persistence necessary to make a 
success in any line; he had the sensitivity to feel what peo- 
ple wanted in songs; and he had the ability to grow and 
change and improve as public taste dictated. 

Harry loved Broadway and he loved popular music. Ten 
years from the time he first came to New York, he had estab- 
lished his own publishing firm and he was making a fortune 
out of his own song hits, "My Old New Hampshire Home/' 
"I'd Leave My Happy Home for You," "A Bird in a Gilded 
Cage," "On a Sunday Afternoon," and scores of others. He 
became known as the number one man of Tin Pan Alley. 
He was the forerunner of Irving Berlin. 

In fact, Harry Von Tilzer is commonly credited with be- 
ing the inspiration for the name of the original center of the 
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music publisliing business, Tin Pan Alley. A reporter, lis- 
tening to Von Tilzer trying out a new song on his tinny 
piano in one of the cubicles of his offices, supposedly came 
up with the name "Tin Pan Alley" to designate the neigh- 
borhood on 28th Street where the music publishing houses 
huddled together. 

The neighborhood has long since changed. Today the 
popularity of songs is more apt to be made on the Broadway 
stage or in Hollywood movies, or by way of television and 
juke box. Yet the name "Tin Pan Alley" still sticks as a desig- 
nation of the popular song industry. 

By the time Harry Von Tilzer had made a name for him- 
self as a song writer and publisher, his brothers began to 
follow him to New York, and into the music business. They, 
too, took the name of "Von Tilzer" instead of "Gumm." 

Three of the brothers were satisfied to be business men, 
working with the publishing and popularizing of songs. 
But Albert followed in Harry's footsteps and became a com- 
poser, too. 

All of the boys were musically inclined. They had picked 
up more or less skill on the piano at home in Indianapolis. 
Like his brothers, Albert was self-taught, but he became 
quite proficient on the piano. He also took a course in har- 
mony, and studied classical music as well as popular, so that 
he became the best trained of all the Von Tilzer brothers, 
musically. 

In 1903 Albert wrote his first song, but it was not until a 
year later that he turned out a hit, "Teasing." It was such 
a new experience to have written a song which people 
actually knew and sang, that Albert once followed a man for 
two blocks to listen to him whistling "Teasing." 
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Albert Von Tilzer's song, "Take Me Out to the Ball 
Game," written in 1908 with vaudeville actor Jack Nor- 
worth, has become the theme song of our national pastime, 
and as such bids fair to live forever. 

None of Harry Von Tilzer's songs is so closely identified 
with a certain era of American life, but several of his songs 
continue to be favorites with glee clubs and "community 
sing" groups year after year, to perpetuate the name of 
Harry Von Tilzer. 

One of his best-loved songs is "I Want a Girl Just Like 
the Girl That Married Dear Old Dad." 

One day in February, 1911, in New York City, Harry Von 
Tilzer hunted up Will Dillon, a fellow song writer. 

"Will," he said, "I've got a great idea for a song. See what 
you think of it: I'd Like a Girl Just Like the Girl That Mar- 
ried Dear Old Dad.' " 
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Dillon's eyes lighted up. "Say, that's good, Harry. That 
has possibilities." 

Dillon had much in common with Harry Von Tilzer. He, 
too, had made a name for himself in vaudeville, here and 
abroad. He, too, was one of a family of boys (there were 
ten children in his family ) who were ah* involved in theatri- 
cal and song-writing business. He, too, had started writing 
songs in order to have proper material for his act; Dillon 
often wrote both words and music for his songs. 

Three years previously Will Dillon had started a new 
trend in popular music, that of long-titled "girl songs." His 
first such song was "I'd Rather Have a Girlie Than an Auto- 
mobile or Anything Else I Know." Long titles still had quite 
a vogue in Tin Pan Alley in 1911, so it was natural that 
Harry Von Tilzer thought immediately of Will Dillon when 
he dreamed up his long title for a new "girl song." 

Von Tilzer and Dillon went into a huddle. In an hour 
they had the chorus finished. 

Then Dillon went to the Marlboro Hotel at 36th Street 
and Broadway. During the long hours of the night he com- 
pleted the verses a simple story of a boy, a girl, and a 
mother and father. He changed the beginning phrase of the 
title to "I Want a Girl." 

This song became one of Harry Von Tilzer's and Will 
Dillon's most popular numbers. It seems to have an endur- 
ing vitality which carries it down through the years in spite 
of old-fashioned sentimentality and trite musical phrases. 



4. From Heart to Heart 



ERNEST BALL AND JAMES WALKER 

Will You Love Me in December As You Do In May? (1905) 

When Irish Eyes Are Smiling 

Love Me and the World Is Mine 

Till the Sands Of the Desert Grow Cold 

Mother Machree 

Let the Rest of the World Go By 

A Little Bit of Heaven 

Good-bye, Good Luck, God Bless You 



DURING THE FIRST QUARTER of the Twentieth Century, Ernest 
R. Ball was the outstanding ballad writer in the business. 
He turned out an incredible number of popular songs. In 
the twenty-odd years that he was under contract to Witmark 
and Sons, music publishers, hardly a season went by with- 
out a smash hit by Ernest Ball. Some of his songs have been 
sung so often by concert artists that they are not generally 
considered "popular" songs. Yet Ernest Ball always in- 
tended his songs to be "popular"; that is, they were written 
for the people. Early in his career he learned the secret of 
writing songs which people would love, and he never for- 
got it. 

When twenty-year-old Ernest Ball first came to New 
York City in 1899 to answer an ad for an accompanist, he 
24 
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possessed a solid musical education and a reputation as a 
composer in his home town of Cleveland, but no knowledge 
whatever of popular songs, and no money. 

He did not get the job he came after. His playing was 
entirely satisfactory, said the singer who had advertised for 
an accompanist, but his appearance was dreadful. Infected 
cuts on his face, which he had recently received in a foot- 
ball game, completely ruined his appearance. The singer 
would have none of the young piano player from Cleveland. 

Discouraged, half sick from his swollen painful face, and 
dreadfully homesick, Ernest Ball sat down on a park bench 
near the Battery and tried to decide what to do. Should 
he go back to Cleveland? He could always teach piano 
there; from the age of thirteen, he had given piano lessons 
to put himself through the Cleveland Conservatory of 
Music. 

But he hated to give up! He had come to New York to 
make a career for himself in music. He knew he had ability 
as a pianist and as a composer; he had been composing since 
he was fifteen. To quit at the very outset was unthinkable. 
Yet he had only one dollar and twenty cents in his pocket. 
How could he stay in New York without money? 

The answer came in the unexpected appearance of an old 
friend of his family, who took the young fellow home with 
him and nursed him until his face healed. Ernest Ball stayed 
in New York. 

It was in 1903 that he learned the secret of writing a suc- 
cessful popular song. 

Although he had never landed a job as accompanist for a 
professional singer, he had managed to get work in a music 
publishing house. Two years later he began the association , 
with Witmark which was to last the rest of his life. 
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In 1903 Ball was a song demonstrator for Witmark, earn- 
ing twenty dollars a week. When he was not busy demon- 
strating songs, he played airs that came to him, and thus 
he had written a few songs. Only one had been published, 
and it fell far short of being a hit. How did one write a hit, 
he wondered . . . 

One night in the spring of 1903 Ernest Ball met New 
York State Senator James Walker, then in his early twen- 
ties. The senator knew that Ball was a composer, but Ball 
did not know that Walker was a budding lyricist. 

Senator Walker handed the young composer a piece of 
crumpled paper. "See if you can set this to music, will you?" 

Ernest Ball took the paper and read the lines written on 
it. Most of the words made no impression, but two lines 
struck his fancy: 

"Will you love me in December as you do in May? 
Will you love me in the good old-fashioned way?" 

"I'll see what I can do," Ball promised, flattered to be 
singled out by the rising young politician. He put the paper 
in his pocket and went on about his business. 

For two months he carried that scrap of paper around 
with him, trying to think of an idea for a tune, but nothing 
clicked. 

He continued to work hard, when necessary, at demon- 
strating songs, and even harder at teasing his fellow com- 
posers. He loved to annoy an industrious song writer who 
was concentrating on the task of turning out a deathless hit. 
After a certain amount of Ball's pestering, the fellow would 
give up and start to wrestle with him. Like two small boys 
they would struggle all over the floor of the office until the 
boss came in and put a stop to the horseplay. Ernest Ball 
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always looked and acted more like an athlete than a com- 
poser. 

From time to time as the days passed, Ernest Ball thought 
of Jimmy Walker's verses but he could not dream up an 
appropriate tune. 

Finally, he quit trying to think of a tune. Instead he tried 
to picture a golden-haired girl and a boy grown gray with 
the years. How would they feel? What would it be like 
to grow old? 

Gradually, as the picture of the two young people grow- 
ing old became clear in his mind, a tune evolved to fit the 
picture. At last he wrote the music, and the song was pub- 
lished in 1905. 

"Will You Love Me in December as You Do In May?" 
turned out to be a hit, one of the most popular songs of the 
year. It started Ernie Ball on the road to success as a com- 
poser. 

(Undoubtedly his collaborator, too, could have become 
a popular-song writer. But Jimmy Walker chose politics, 
instead. He climaxed a colorful career with long service as 
Mayor of New York City, and in that position became 
known all over the country. ) 

As the sales of his first hit song mounted, Ernest Ball be- 
gan to puzzle over the question: Why was this song a hit 
when his earlier ones had been near-flops? 

After much soul-searching he came up with an answer: 
In previous songs he had tried to write hits, and he had 
failed. With "December and May" he had not once thought 
of writing a hit. He had simply tried to write a song from 
his own heart to other people's hearts. 

Suddenly he knew that was the key: from heart to heart. 
Then and there he determined that never in his song writing 
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would he try to be clever or catchy, or think of making 
money. He would write sincerely and honestly of things he 
knew and felt, things that would reach the hearts of other 
people. 

Ernest Ball never forgot that resolution. To the end of 
his lif e, sincere emotion was the keynote of his music. 

And it paid off. Other composers might and did desert 
the ballad field for jazz, and write irresistible rhythms for 
the growing dance craze. But Ball continued to write bal- 
lads. People said the day of the ballad was over, but his 
songs continued to sell. He collaborated with some of the 
best lyric writers in the business, turning out so many songs 
that he lost count of them. An unbelievable percentage 
were hits. He wrote most of the songs sung by Chauncey 
Olcott, popular tenor of the day. 

In addition, Ball became a vaudeville head liner, playing 
and singing his songs all over the country. His income from 
royalties and salary was impressive, even by today's stand- 
ards, and for that time it was truly phenomenal. 

By the time Ernest Ball died of a heart attack, in 1927, at 
the height of his fame, his music was known and loved by 
millions of people all over the world, for his songs had been 
translated into many languages. The music that came from 
Ids heart touched the hearts of people everywhere, as he 
hoped it would. His songs were truly "popular." 



5. Homesickness that Paid 



EGBERT VAN ALSTYNE AND HARRY WILLIAMS 

In the Shade Of the Old Apple Tree (1905) 

Memories 

Pretty Baby 

Your Eyes Have Told Me So 

Drifting and Dreaming 

EGBERT VAN ALSTYNE, like many other composers, found 
that success does not fall into one's lap. Success, he learned, 
sits at the top of a steep, rocky trail, and is seldom captured 
by any but the hardy and the persistent. 

With his song-writing partner, Harry Williams., Van Al- 
styne wrote hundreds of popular songs, but the team will 
always be remembered for the song that came out of their 
deepest discouragement, "In the Shade Of the Old Apple 
Tree." 

Egbert Van Alstyne and Harry Williams were both West- 
ern boys, by New York standards Williams from Minnesota 
and Van Alstyne from Ilhnois. Although Chicago had been 
their headquarters for the past few years, both were really 
small-town boys. The middle-west countryside was in their 
blood. 

In 1902, Egbert Van Alstyne decided to crash New York. 

29 
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Born in Chicago in 1882, the son of a poor widow, he had 
managed to get a fair schooling, with the emphasis on music. 
Popular composing was the work he felt fitted for. Young 
as he was twenty he had had some experience in song- 
plugging and in vaudeville trouping, and he had written a 
few songs. Now, with the confidence of youth, he felt that 
New York would welcome him. 

He persuaded his friend Harry Williams, who had written 
the lyrics for his best songs, to go with him not that it took 
much persuasion. They arrived in New York City with six 
dollars and eighty cents between them. 

The boys found Tin Pan Alley a tough nut to crack. Two 
greenhorns from the "country," unknown, naive, were not 
wanted by song publishers. There were plenty of New 
Yorkers available who knew the ropes, who had grown up 
in the business- as singing waiters, song pluggers, ac- 
companists. 

The two boys nearly starved before either one got a job. 
At last, Van Alstyne secured work as pianist for the Remick 
Music Publishing Company at twelve dollars a week. Wil- 
liams found an occasional job, but could get nothing steady. 
For two years that twelve dollars a week was their mainstay. 

In spite of hunger, discouragement and the unfriendliness 
of the big city, the pair kept on writing songs. And pub- 
lishers kept on turning them down. 

Finally, a song clicked: "Navajo." At last they were as- 
sured of three meals a day. 

Another year passed, however, with no further sales. 
Again the young song writers hit the depths of depression. 

One Sunday in the spring of 1905, Van Alstyne and Wil- 
liams went for a walk in Central Park. Walking was just 
about the only free amusement they had discovered. 
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For a while they strolled in glum silence, the same 
thought in the mind of each: Maybe it would be better to 
give up and go back home. Go back to the warmth of small 
town living ... or suburban Chicago. Go back where they 
could see their families and friends occasionally. Go back 
to working in a music store or playing on a second string 
vaudeville circuit. Give up this crazy idea of writing songs. 

The depression which surrounded them was so deep the 
spring sunshine could scarcely penetrate it. 

Suddenly both boys stopped. At one side of the path 
were some crab apple trees in bloom. 

"Look!" cried Van Alstyne. "Crab apple trees. . . . Re- 
member the apple trees back home?" 

"Yeah." Williams' face brightened. "These little trees 
can't hold a candle to those big old trees at home. . . . Re- 
member how we used to sit in the shade of an apple tree on 
hot summer days?" 
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Van Alstyne took it up. "We used to try to decide 
whether to go swimming in the river or to fix up a lemonade 
stand and try to raise some money." 

The homesick boys from the Middle West sat down under 
a crab apple tree in New York City's Central Park and talked 
about their boyhood days. 

By the time they returned to their stuffy little room they 
had decided that New York might like to hear an old-fash- 
ioned ballad about the Middle West. ... At any rate, 
whether New York wanted to hear it or not, they wanted 
to write one. 

They went to work on the song immediately and finished 
it the next day. 

"In the Shade of the Old Apple Tree" captured not only 
New York, but the entire country. It established Van Al- 
styne and Williams as one of the top song-writing partner- 
ships of the day. They continued to write songs together 
(more than 500), and subsequently they went on the road 
in a vaudeville act which became very popular. 

Years later, when Williams went to Hollywood to go into 
motion picture work, Van Alstyne teamed up with Gus 
Kahn. With him he wrote his other big hit, "Memories/' 



6. The Man Who Had a Hundred Children 



GTJS EDWARDS AND WTT.T. COBB 

School Days (1907) 

Way Down Yonder in the Cornfield 

In My Merry Oldsmobile 

By the Light of the Silvery Moon 

Strolling Through the Park One Day 

Sunbonnet Sue 



Gus EDWAKDS, born Gustav Edward Simon in a small town 
in Germany near the Russian Border in 1878, was primarily 
a producer, and secondarily a song writer. Millions of people 
love his songs; "School Days" and "By the Light of the 
Silvery Moon," are musts at a community song-fest. 

In addition, he developed more stars of the theater, 
movies, and radio than any other person in America. There 
are hundreds of people still alive who remember Gus Ed- 
wards with real affection; they remember him fondly as the 
man who devoted his life to giving "a break" to many, many 
boys and girls. A list of his "discoveries" looks like a Who's 
Who in the American theater, and includes such, names as 
Groucho Marx, Eddie Cantor, Walter Winchell, George 
Jessel, Eleanor Powell, Ray Bolger, Earl Carroll, Jack Pearl, 
Sally Rand, the Duncan Sisters, Mervyn Le Roy 3 Mae Mur- 
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ray, Elsie Janis, Hildegarde, Eicardo Cortez, and many 
others. 

In 1903 Gus Edwards signed, with considerable satisfac- 
tion, a contract for a season's tour on a vaudeville circuit. 
Because of his reputation as a song writer and his proved 
ability to dance and sing, he had no trouble now getting 
bookings. Wages were better than last year, too. He was 
coming up in the world. 

Yes, he had done all right for himself. In the sixteen years 
since he arrived in New York, the son of a poor German im- 
migrant, he had come a long way. Several songs had been 
published, one of them a real hit ( "I Can't Tell Why I Love 
You But I Do") and his future in vaudeville was pretty 
secure ... if anything in the theater could ever be called 
secure. 

And Edwards had made his own way up. He had literally 
gone out and made his own jobs when, as a boy of ten or 
twelve, he got the brush-off at stage doors and at publishing 
houses because he was "just a kid." It had taken a lot of 
perseverance, a lot of courage a lot of "brass" if you wanted 
to call it that to get a start. Eventually, as a boy tenor, and 
later, as manager of a quintet of other teen-age boys whom 
he had trained in a vacant lot evenings after supper, he had 
made his way into vaudeville. Now, at twenty-four, he 
could take justifiable pride in getting a contract like this one. 

Something more came out of that tour than Edwards an- 
ticipated, and it changed the emphasis on his entire career. 

In one town where they played he met a girl of thirteen 
or fourteen, Elsie Janis, who had real ability as an actress. 
He urged her to go to New York, and she did. She became 
the hit of a show. 
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Then Gus Edwards had his great idea: If a kid like Elsie 
Janis was such a hit, why wouldn't an act made up of all 
kids be a big success? If he could put it over, he would not 
only make money for himself as manager, but he would be 
giving kids a break . . . and no one knew better than Ed- 
wards himself how badly an ambitious stage-struck kid 
needed a few breaks! 

He remembered so clearly the people who had given him 
a helping hand when he was a kid. 

First, of course, there was Lottie Gilsen, who had recog- 
nized the quality of his voice as he joined in her song from 
the gallery of the theatre. And there was Jack Hyde who 
had given Gus and his "Newsboy Quintet" a chance at the 
Big Time vaudeville circuit. And there was George M. 
Cohan and his family. What wonderful people they were! 
They had taken Gus and his quintet to their hearts when the 
lads got that first booking with Hyde's Comedians. The 
Cohans had treated the boys as members of their own 
family. Later on, George Cohan had coached Gus in song 
writing and had plugged his first song until it became a 
success. 

And, of course, there was Paul Dresser, the famous song 
writer of the Gay Nineties, and the piano which the music 
publishing firm of Howley, Haviland and Dresser kept for 
the use of song writers. As a youngster, Gus used to go 
there to practice when he could find no singing jobs, for, of 
course, he had no piano at home. 

One day Gus was banging happily away at that piano, 
trying to work out one of the tunes that were always bounc- 
ing around in his head. One of the firm's established song 
writers came in and tried to chase the boy out, but Paul 
Dresser, junior member of the firm, interfered. 
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"Kids have as much right here as grown-ups," he said, 
Turning to Gus he added: "You play as long and as often as 
vou like, kid." 

Gus Edwards never forgot these people who had helped 
Mm, He wanted to pass it on, to give other kids a chance. 
Maybe this was the way to do it, to form an act of boys and 
girls. 

At once he set about investigating the prospects of book- 
ings for such an act. 

The response was most discouraging. Booking agents 
would not consider an all-kid act unless there was a star to 
head the bill. You couldn't count on ordinary kids to be 
consistently good, they said. At last they convinced Ed- 
wards that if his all-kid act was to have a chance, he must 
find some youngster of genius to top the act. 

After long and discouraging search he found the right boy 
in eleven-year-old Herman Trimble. He hired the boy, 
gathered together a troupe of other youngsters, and put the 
act in rehearsal. He called it School Boys and Girls. 

When this act was first produced in 1905 in New York, it 
was a knockout. Then Edwards took the show on the road. 
Moving from city to city, he picked up boys and girls from 
the towns where they played, changing the cast somewhat, 
but always keeping his headliners intact. 

Gus soon discovered that no child was ever a star at first. 
It took long hours of coaching, infinite care and patience, 
much study. All he ever asked of a protege was attention, 
obedience and good behavior. Then, if the kids had it in 
them, they would succeed. If not, they would drop out. 
Many dropped out, but many stayed with him and became 
stars. 
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It was while his School Boys and Girls act was still going 
strong, that Gus Edwards wrote his biggest song hit. 

He decided that he needed a vacation, and he persuaded 
his song-writing partner, Will Cobb, who had worked with 
him on most of his songs to go with him. Cobb had given up 
a career in merchandising to write songs. He had written 
his first song hit, "Waltz Me Around Again Willie," while 
working in Fitzgibbons Department Store in New York City. 

The two men went to Greenwood Lake, New Jersey, 
where the fish were supposed to be hungry and easy to 
catch. The constable of the town was their fishing guide. 
The song writers did not catch any fish, but they never con- 
sidered the vacation wasted, for they met a lovely young 
girl (the constable's daughter, Nellie), who inspired Will 
Cobb to write the best lyric of his life. 

Nellie was a charming girl with a wonderful smile and 
gracious manners. She wore a sunbonnet and a calico dress, 
in keeping with the time and the locality. Cobb considered 
her a queen. 

After a couple of days of fruitless fishing, Edwards and 
Cobb gave it up for a day and went walking in the woods. 
As they strolled, Cobb fumbled around in his pocket and 
brought out a huge piece of brown wrapping paper, greasy 
in spots, and well-creased and crumpled. 

"Here, Gus," he said. "I wrote this a little while ago. See 
if you can fit music to it." 

Edwards took the coarse brown paper and smoothed it 
out on the trunk of a tree. He was used to getting lyrics 
from Cobb on this sort of paper and in this disreputable 
condition. Cobb would use nothing else for his lyrics but 
wrapping paper. He claimed that all his hits were written 
on the spur of the moment, either on brown paper or on his 
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cuffs. (He often jotted down phrases on his shirt-cuffs when 
no paper was handy.) When he used white paper and 
thought a lot about his words, the songs flopped. 

"School days, school days/' read Edwards. There was 
only a chorus, but it was good. It was great. It had Cobb's 
usual swing and rhythm. If he could find a catchy tune, it 
ought to go well on his School Boys and Girls act. 

He stuffed the paper in his pocket and the two men fin- 
ished their walk. 

Back again at the ramshackle hotel later that day, Gus 
Edwards sat down at the huge antique piano. His fingers 
rambled around on the keys, trying to find a tune to fit that 
chorus. Just as he had it worked out to his satisfaction, 
Cobb came in and handed him another strip of brown paper. 

"That tune sounds all right," said Cobb. "Here's the 
verses." 

Thirty minutes later Edwards had fitted music to the 
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verse, too. As he always did, he wrote his music down, not 
by notes like other composers (since he had never learned 
to write music), but with letters of the alphabet which real 
song writers could translate for him when he got back to 
town. 

Gus Edwards used "School Days" in his boys and girls 
revue. Sitting behind a desk, as a schoolteacher, he looked 
down on a score of children and led them in the singing of 
"School Days" and "Sunbonnet Sue." 

The song became an immediate hit. It sold more than 
three million copies, and still sells several thousand a year. 
Both Edwards and Cobb wrote many other song hits, but 
none approached "School Days" in popularity. 

Yet Gus Edwards was never so proud of his song- writing 
success as he was of the stars he had helped to make. He 
never had any children of his own, but he always felt as if 
all of the kids he had helped to theatrical success belonged 
to him. 

And in a sense, they did. It was quite fitting that when 
Paramount Pictures made a movie based on the life of Gus 
Edwards shortly before his death in 1939, they called it 
The Star Maker. 



7. The Mistake that Helped 



PERCY WENRICH AND STANLEY MURPHY 

Put On Your Old Gray Bonnet (1909) 

When You Wore a Tulip 

On Moonlight Bay 

Where Do We Go From Here, Boys? 

Sweet Cider Time When You Were Mine 

LIKE MANY POPULAR SONG WBiTERS, Percy Wenrich (born in 
Joplin, Missouri, in 1887) started out to be a composer of 
serious music. Unlike other composers, his first collaborator 
on songs was his own father. 

For many years the elder Wenrich was postmaster in a 
little Missouri mining town, and was an unswerving Demo- 
crat in his political sympathies. Since the position of post- 
master was a political appointment, it behooved the 
incumbent to help keep the Democrats in power. And Mr. 
Wenrich did his best. 

The Wenrich family was very musical. The mother, a 
fine musician, played the organ well, the father had a fine 
tenor voice, and Percy learned early to play both organ 
and piano. In his teens the boy began to compose melodies. 
The father, needing songs for his frequent political rallies 
and conventions, made up words for Percy's tunes and used 
40 
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them in support of the perennial Democratic candidate, 
William Jennings Bryan. Thus Percy's first collaborator in 
song writing was his father. 

At twenty-one, Percy went away from home for the first 
time, and attended Chicago Musical College to study organ. 
Before long, however, his goal changed from classical music 
to popular (perhaps influenced by the early collaboration 
with his father), and he began to write popular songs. After 
getting a few songs published in Chicago, he went to New 
York City. 

Months of discouragement followed. No one showed any 
interest in his songs. 

And then at last he got his big break. 

A struggling young lyric writer, Stanley Murphy, came to 
Wenrich with an idea for a song. He had written a verse 
and chorus about an old couple celebrating their Golden 
Wedding, and he called it "Put On Your Old Sunbonnet." 

Wenrich felt the idea had great appeal. He itched to 
compose a melody, but he had no piano; his meager income 
from the songs he had published in Chicago did not run to 
a studio apartment with a piano. 

He had to have a piano to work on this song! He began 
to make the rounds of the music publishers in Tin Pan Alley, 
trying to find a piano he could use. Everyone whom he tried 
turned him down. 

At last the manager of Remick's grudgingly gave him 
permission to use one of their instruments for half an hour. 

Wenrich sat down to the piano, propped the lyrics on the 
music rack, and went to work. 

The minutes ticked away, but the tune would not come. 
Perhaps Wenrich's feeling of pressure crushed his creative 
flow; maybe the melody merely needed time to mature in his 
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mind. At any rate, genius refused to be hurried. The end 
of the half hour found Wenrich as far from his goal as 
ever. . , . No, not quite as far, for a germ of a musical idea 
floated tantalizingly just out of reach. 

"Time's up, fellow," called the manager. 

"Give me another half -hour, mister," Wenrich pleaded. 

"Nope. Too busy." 

"But I almost have it!" The young composer's voice rose 
frantically. "If I quit now I'll lose it." 

"Sorry. This is a publishing house, not a studio." 

Frustration made Wenrich angry. He yelled at the man. 
The manager yelled back. The argument grew so loud and 
so hot that it attracted the attention of the rest of the staff. 

Jerome H. Remick himself came in to see what all the 
shouting was about. 

When the situation had been explained to him, he granted 
young Wenrich another half -hour at the piano to finish his 
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melody. Gratefully tlie composer went back to work. And 
this time the tune came to him willingly. 

When he had finished, he went to thank Mr. Remick. The 
publisher asked to hear the tune with whose birth he had 
assisted. Wenrich played it for him gladly. 

"Not bad, not bad. I might want to publish that." 

Wennch's eyes glowed. What a break! 

"I'm off for the week-end now," Remick went on. "At- 
lantic City. Let me take it with me, and I'll give you an 
answer on it Monday afternoon." 

Wenrich readily agreed. 

Monday afternoon the young composer turned up 
promptly to hear the verdict on his song. 

Remick was all smiles. "Ill publish your song, young 
fellow. It's the only song I've ever been able to sing, so it 
must be a hit." 

Wenrich grinned happily. "I'd like to hear you sing it, 
sir." 

Remick complied. 

He might be an astute music publisher, but he was cer- 
tainly no singer. The verse gained nothing by his rendition, 
and when he came to the chorus he made a mistake in the 
words. 

"Put on your old gray bonnet," roared the publisher. 

Wenrich tried to correct him. "It's sunbonnet, sir." 

But Remick waved him away. "Sounds better this way. 
Let it stay." 

So the song was published with "sunbonnet" changed to 
"gray bonnet." Whether or not the change of words had 
anything to do with it, the song with its new phrase be- 
came a hit. 

However, it did not catch on with the public right away. 
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It took more than six months to become established. But 
once started, its popularity snowballed and it swept the 
country. The song sold more than two million copies. It 
put an end to Percy Wenrich's years of struggle and disap- 
pointment and it carried him and Stanley Murphy to suc- 
cess and wealth. 



8. Stepping Stones to Fame 



CARRIE JACOBS-BOND 



A Perfect Day (1910) 

Just A-Wearyin' For You 

I Love You Truly 

God Remembers When the World Forgets 

A Little Pink Rose 



MOST COMPOSERS WRITE music only, just as most lyricists 
write nothing but the words of a song. A few song writers, 
like Irving Berlin, Cole Porter, George Cohan and Frank 
Loesser, write both words and music, but they are rare in- 
deed. 

Some composers have gone into the publishing business 
and published their own songs. Irving Berlin is the out- 
standing example of this today, as the firm of De Sylva, 
Brown and Henderson was a generation ago, and Harry 
Von Tilzer the generation before that. Most composers who 
become publishers do so only after becoming quite success- 
ful as song writers, so that they have money to risk on the 
uncertain ventures. (As in all publishing fields, a firm must 
be prepared to weather bad times, for no one can tell in ad- 
vance exactly which songs will be hits and which ones 
flops.) 

Occasionally a composer sings his own songs, but it is 
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usually done for his own enjoyment or for the entertainment 
of his friends. Seldom is a composer dependent on his own 
singing for promotion of his songs; rarely is he his own 
salesman, his own song plugger. 

Yet Carrie Jacobs-Bond, the most successul woman song 
writer of her time, combined the roles of composer, lyricist, 
publisher, and song plugger. She wrote both words and 
music to her songs. She published them herself, borrowing 
money to start a small publishing concern, with its offices 
in her hall bedroom. And she plugged her own songs at 
every opportunity, reciting ( rather than singing ) the words 
in her rich contralto voice. 

Such a combination of responsibilities would be enough 
to weight down a strong man, much less a woman who had 
encountered more tragedy in her lifetime than any one per- 
son could be expected to cope with. But Carrie Jacobs-Bond 
gained strength from each successive struggle and she made 
enduring songs from her suffering. 

At Carrie Jacobs' birth in Janesville, Wisconsin, in 1862, 
the neighbors said she was born with a silver spoon in her 
mouth. She had good parents, a comfortable home, and 
financial security. When she was very small she began to 
exhibit a talent for music, playing melodies by ear. Her 
future looked bright indeed. 

Then everything changed. 

First came physical suffering. At the age of seven she ran 
into the hired girl who was carrying a tub of scalding water. 
The child's body was badly steam-burned, and she learned 
the meaning of excruciating pain, 

Next came sorrow and economic hardship. Her father 
lost everything in a grain panic. Soon after, he died. Carrie 
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had loved him devotedly. He had believed in her musical 
ability more than anyone else. Her grief at the loss of her 
father was deep and lasting. 

At eighteen, Carrie married. She had a son. But the mar- 
riage was not happy, and she got a divorce. Another pain- 
fid experience for a sensitive girl. 

When she was twenty-five, she was married again, to her 
childhood sweetheart, Dr. Bond. They went to live in a 
small mining town of northern Michigan. 

This time Carrie was blissfully, unbelievably happy. 
With every passing day the couple grew more devoted. In 
the atmosphere of her husband's love and his interest in 
her music, Carrie Jacobs-Bond's talent for composing un- 
folded, and she wrote many happy songs. 

After a few brief years of happiness the next dreadful 
blow fell. As a result of a fall on frozen ground, Dr. Bond 
died suddenly. Mrs. Bond's world fell apart. The physical 
and mental suffering she had previously endured paled by 
comparison with this devastating grief. Music seemed to 
leave her forever. 

But she had to make a living somehow for herself and her 
nine-year-old son Fred. Selling everything but the piano, 
mother and son moved to Chicago, to live for the next ten 
years in a small hall bedroom. 

Mrs. Bond tried a variety of ways to earn a living. Sew- 
ing and dressmaking . . . china painting. . , . How hard it 
proved to make ends meet! Often mother and son lived on 
one meal a day. 

After a year, Carrie Jacobs-Bond turned again to writing 
music. Not happy songs this time, but sentimental ballads. 
Her spirit, strengthened by its struggles against sorrow and 
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hardship, discouragement and loneliness, expressed itself in 
simple, heart-touching songs. 

She made her own manuscript copies and walked the 
streets of Chicago trying to find a publisher for them. A 
single song for children, "Is My Dolly Dead," had been 
published previously, but no one would take her other songs 
now. Too artistic, she was told. They had no swing. They 
were not catchy. People would never buy them. 

But Carrie Jacobs-Bond was determined, in spite of the 
discouraging response from music publishers, that she would 
continue with her song writing. She would make it pay. 
She would support herself and Fred. She kept on writing 
songs (thirty-two in this period) but the publishers kept on 
turning them down. 

About 1896, Mrs. Bond decided that if her songs were 
ever to be published she would have to do it herself. She 
found a printer who had faith in her. A friend offered to 
lend her money, and with the help of her devoted son, she 
started The Bond Shop in their hall bedroom. 

There was no money to spare for cover decorations (often 
there was not sufficient to cover the printing bills), so she 
painted the covers herself, with wreaths of wild roses. "As 
Unpretentious As the Wild Rose" became the slogan for her 
songs. 

"I Love You Truly" was among the first songs published. 
Fred had quit school in order to help his mother with the 
business. He delivered the first copies to music stores on 
the handle bars of his bicycle. But the stores did not push 
her songs and they did not sell. 

At last Carrie Jacobs-Bond saw clearly that if people were 
ever to hear her songs so they could tell whether or not 
they liked them, she must sing them herself. 
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Then began the most grueling years of her life. This 
woman of indomitable will, no longer young, who had been 
through so much of pain and grief, now laid herself open to 
new suffering. Tall, regal-looking, she "sang'* at private 
parties and public performances, reciting the lyrics to her 
own piano accompaniment. The tears she would not per- 
mit in her eyes found their way from her heart into her voice 
and touched the hearts of her listeners . . . sometimes. 
And sometimes she was ignored or laughed at. Once, about 
1900, she was even hissed by the gallery in a Chicago vaude- 
ville house. What torture it was to go back into that theater 
for the next performance and face the possibility of another 
such humiliation! But she made herself do it, and she 
learned to charm audiences. She never dreamed of giving 
up, and eventually she gained acceptance for her songs. 

She was much encouraged by a professional concert 
singer, Jessie Bartlett Davis, prima donna of the Boston 
Opera Company, who liked her songs. Mrs. Bartlett be- 
lieved in her to the extent of helping her financially, and 
singing her songs on her program. The faith meant as much 
to the gallant composer as did the money and the publicity, 
although both were needed desperately. 

Gradually other singers took up the songs: Chauncey 01- 
cott, Schurnann-Heink, David Bispham. In a few years' 
time, Carrie Jacobs-Bond had accomplished what she had 
dreamed of: a sound profitable business built on her songs. 
In spite of all that Fate had handed her, she bad won 
through to success. Her indomitable spirit and her unfalter- 
ing faith had made each tragedy and each obstacle into a 
stepping stone to fame. 

Her greatest success was yet to come, beyond anything 
she had ever dreamed of. 
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On a visit to Riverside, California, in 1909, she was motor- 
ing with some nature-loving friends. They took her to see 
many beautiful sights. To finish off the delightful day her 
friends drove to the top of Mt. Roubidoux, just outside the 
city, to show her the sunset. Just as they reached the sum- 
mit of the low mountain, the sun set in a blaze of glory. 

Carrie Jacobs-Bond gazed at the gorgeous sky, enthralled. 
The glory of that sunset surpassed anything she had ever 
seen. 

When the colors began to fade the group returned to the 
Mission Inn in Riverside where they were all staying. 

As Mrs. Bond dressed for dinner she thought about the 
wonderful day these dear friends had given her. How she 
wished she could express her appreciation in some way a 
little out of the ordinary! Just saying "thank you" seemed 
so inadequate. 

She sat at the dressing table, brushing her hair and think- 
ing. 

Almost at once she heard, in her mind, the words, "When 
you come to the end of a perfect day and you sit alone 
with your thoughts . . ." 

Hurriedly she snatched up a pencil and wrote down the 
words as they came to her. She had no time to change a 
word, for her friends were waiting for her in the dining 
room. 

She took the verses down with her and read them to her 
friends while they were waiting for their dinner to be 
served. They were touched and pleased with her thought. 
She put the verses in her purse and forgot them. 

Three months later she was crossing the Mojave desert 
in the moonlight with other friends. As they drove through 
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the night Mrs. Bond chatted happily with a friend who sat 
beside her. 

Suddenly the beauty of the moonlit desert and the warmth 
of the many friendships she had known inspired Mrs. Bond 
to sing. And the words she sang were words she did not 
realize she had memorized. "When you come to the end of 
a perfect day . . ." 

"You have composed another song, haven't you?" asked 
her friends. 

"Maybe I have," answered Carrie Jacobs-Bond. "Maybe 
I have . . ." 

That night she could not sleep until she had written down 
the music that came to her in the middle of the Mojave 
desert, the song which had come out of a full life a life 
which had known both heights and depths, despair and 
rapture. 

"A Perfect Day" turned out to be her biggest success. 
It sold many millions of copies. It brought wealth and fame 
to the brave woman who refused to admit failure, who 
could not recognize it when it stared her in the face, and 
so forced failure to turn into success. 

When she died, Carrie Jacobs-Bond was honored by be- 
ing entombed in the Memorial Court of Honor in Forest 
Lawn Memorial Park, Glendale, California, where crypts 
are reserved for "Americans whose lives have been crowned 
with greatness." The famed stained glass window of the 
Last Supper looks down on the beautiful court. 

In the epitaph which Herbert Hoover wrote for Carrie 
Jacobs-Bond, he said of her songs that they "express the 
loves and longings, sadness and gladness of all people every- 
where . . . truly f oik music of the world." 



PART 



II 



Let's Dance 




A. 



LBOUT THE TIME THAT the First World War was starting 
in Europe, when your grandparents were young, the dance 
craze began to sweep over the United States. No longer 
was it enough for a popular song to be easily sung, played 
and remembered. Now it must be primarily a good dance 
tune. If, in addition, it was a good song for singing, all the 
better. But rhythm became more important than melody. 

Many new dance steps sprang up. Besides the fox trot, 
the two-step and the one-step, there were novelties like the 
turkey trot, the grizzly bear, the kangaroo dip; later on came 
the Charleston, (Skirts had risen to the knee by then, 
making the frantic kicking of the Charleston possible.) A 
good waltz still had its place, but most of the hits of this 
era were in two-four or four-four time. 

There was no radio or juke box as yet to popularize a new 
song, but Five-and-Dime stores now had music counters. 
They hired piano players to demonstrate songs and stimu- 
late sales of sheet music. 

Silent movies had come in, and motion picture houses 
sprang up everywhere. Music was used as background for 
the pictures, and the theme song vogue began. In addition, 
many music publishers plugged their songs on the screen 
with slides, getting the audience to join in singing the song. 

55 
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The professional musician was fast replacing the home 
amateur as a performer of popular music, for with the com- 
ing of the automobile age Americans could go to movies 
and dances easily. The song writer could now count on hav- 
ing his music played primarily by an expert dance band, 
and sung by a professional singer. This meant that songs did 
not have to be so simple. Intricate harmonies could be in- 
troduced, and tricky rhythms. This trend encouraged well- 
trained musicians and bold experimenters to move into Tin 
Pan Alley. 

But if home singing was being superseded by professional 
performance, people could still have music in their homes. 
Mechanical recording boomed incredibly during the post- 
war years. Player piano and phonograph companies made 
recordings of the top dance bands playing the newest hits. 
People began to buy more records than sheet music. Sales 
of sheet music dropped alarmingly. Pianos (except player 
pianos ) lay idle in homes all over the country, and mando- 
lins and banjos were given away. The saxophone and the 
ukelele became the nation's most popular instruments, next 
to the phonograph and the player piano. 

Just as the sentimental songs of the earlier decades are 
still sung at song-fests, so are many of the favorites from this 
dance-craze period played at dances today. 



9. Mouthpiece of His Race 



WILLIAM C. HANDY 



St. Louis Blues (1914) 
Memphis Blues 
Beale Street Blues 
Joe Turner Blues 
John Henry Blues 



WILLIAM CHRISTOPHER HANDY is called the Father of the 
Blues. His work in writing and popularizing the haunting 
music known as "blues" did more than merely start a new 
dance craze, or a new type of jazz playing. In setting down 
the "blues," William Handy interpreted for the world the 
unwritten music of his people, the Negro race. 

Handy had heard this music all his life, but it took him 
years to appreciate it, and it took many more long years to 
get the music world to accept it. 

In September of 1913, William Christopher Handy was 
trying to compose a new dance tune for his bands to play. 
He directed one dance band, and managed a dozen others, 
employing over sixty musicians. His bands played at dances 
and toured the countryside of Tennessee, giving concerts. 

Four active children running around his smah 1 house in 
Memphis made his home too noisy and distracting for the 
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concentration which composing requires, so Handy rented 
a room in the Beale Street section of town and set to work. 

He soon decided that this place was not much quieter 
than his home. Pianos thumped in nearby saloons. Contin- 
ually shifting crowds on the sidewalks outside his window 
shoved and shouted, screamed and fought. Roustabouts 
from the river tangled with toughs from the town. It was a 
continual racket. 

Funny how his life had gone, Handy thought. He had 
turned out to be a band leader, playing a hot trumpet and 
writing music like none you could find in books. Yet he 
had started out in Life thinking that everything worth while 
could be found in books . . . 

At Handy's birth (in 1873 in a log cabin, eight years after 
the close of the War Between the States), his parents had 
expected him to follow in his father's and his grandfather's 
footsteps and become a minister. But music was in his 
blood music and a hunger for education. 

It was not easy to get either one. His parents were re- 
cently freed from slavery, and were far from affluent. 
While young Handy never went hungry, there was no 
money to spare. He earned spending money in a variety of 
ways. He collected old iron and rags and sold them. He 
picked berries and nuts and sold them. At twelve, he got a 
job as water boy in a rock quarry, and earned fifty cents a 
day. 

But he had gone to school regularly, and to church. In 
school, he learned to read music and also to write it. In 
church, he learned the spirituals of his race. Working in 
the quarry, he heard the work songs of his people. More 
and more, music became a part of him. 

As he grew up, he tried many different jobs. Janitor. 
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Schoolteacher. Steel mill worker. Cornet soloist. Band- 
master. Music teacher. Traveling minstrel. Composer. 
Teacher again . . . 

Handy stirred and brought his thoughts back to the 
present. Outside, the pool hall crowd continued to drift in 
and out of the saloons, making an unceasing din. 

Yes, his life had been varied, and rich. Rich in experi- 
ence, rich in friendship, if not rich in money. Now he was 
forty, the father of a growing family, and if he did not get 
another "blues" number written, his bands might not keep 
up their popularity and his income would shrink. 

He remembered the night he first became really aware 
of the importance of Negro "blues" music . . . 

He was leading a dance orchestra in Cleveland, Missis- 
sippi. As usual, he and his musicians were a black band, 
playing white music; that is, they played music written and 
published by white men music that expressed the white 
race. 

Someone passed a note up to Handy. "Would you play 
some of your own native music?" 

Handy frowned over the note, bafHed. His men were not 
minstrel men. They needed notes to play music. Negro 
music had never been written down. The best his band 
could do was to play an old Southern melody . . . but it 
was not native Negro. 

A second note reached the platform. "Would you object 
if our local colored band played a few dances?" 

Like the gentleman he was, William Handy acceded 
gracefully to the request, and his neat, somewhat scholarly- 
appearing musicians were soon replaced by three seedy 
looking boys, with guitar, mandolin and worn-out bass. 

The newcomers struck up one of those over-and-over 
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songs, which had no clear beginning or ending the type 
Handy had heard all his life among his people. He had 
heard roustabouts on the river sing like that as they worked 
. . . men in the mills ... in the cotton fields. Always, he 
had heard Negroes sing about their troubles, their joys, their 
fury. The Negro sang about everything, and always his song 
had this same monotonous but haunting effect. 

The dancers went wild. They threw silver dollars at the 
feet of the shabby musicians, and Handy's eyes opened 
wide. He had never dreamed that this folk music had any 
value to anyone else but the singers themselves. He thought 
good music had to come out of published books and sheet 
music. 

That had been the beginning of his interest in the 
blues . . . 

Handy looked around the dingy rented room on Beale 
Street. He picked up his pen. His "Memphis Blues" had re- 
sulted from that awakening, and also the "J Blues." Now 
what would this new piece be? 

Another "blues" of course, in the tradition of the "Mem- 
phis Blues." But he needed a theme, a mood. . . . 

Suddenly a picture came to him. He remembered him- 
self, years ago, in St. Louis hungry, broke, unshaven, no 
shirt under his frayed coat. He was standing before a 
lighted saloon. He saw a woman in pain, heartsick, trying 
to forget her grief by singing about it and by drinking. 

Handy could still hear her poignant wail, "Ma man's got a 
heart like a rock cast in de sea, hard and gone so far can't 
reach it , . ." 

That was it! That was the mood he wanted. Handy 
dipped his pen in ink. Of course he would emphasize the 
underlying sadness of the theme by flatting the third and 
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seventh of the scale in this song, and slurring between major 
and minor. That was the way Negroes sang, 

Also he must provide "breaks" at the end of each line of 
the song, for vocal and instrumental improvisation, because 
that, too, was typical of the "blues." 

Now for a phrase to be repeated three times in the tradi- 
tion of the "blues" singer, which would be followed by a 
statement of the decision or solution. 

Handy remembered vividly the discomfort of sleeping on 
the cobblestones by the river in St. Louis. Quickly he wrote 
on his paper, "I hate to see the evenin' sun go down." And 
the melody began to ring in his ears. 

He worked all night long. By the time he had completed 
the music, throwing the sheets on the floor for the ink to 
dry as he finished each one, St. Louis seemed to dominate 
the song, so he called it "St. Louis Blues." 

The next day, blurry eyed from lack of sleep, he orches- 
trated the number and jotted down the scores for the men 
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in his band. That night they played it at a dance for the 
first time, and the "St. Louis Blues" was on its way. 

The song surpassed all of Handy's previous and subse- 
quent works in popularity. It became one of the favorite 
recordings of the country, and remains so today. . . . Iron- 
ically, when the song was first written, Handy tried to in- 
terest phonograph companies in "St. Louis Blues," but they 
could see nothing in it. The "blues" were a fad that would 
pass, they said. 

Similarly, music publishers refused to accept the song 
for sheet music publication, as they had refused Handy's 
earlier pieces. So in desperation he went into the publishing 
business himself, in order to get his songs on the market. 

For years, it was a long uphill struggle. The music world 
would not concede that anything good could come out of 
folk music. Unscrupulous people took advantage of Handy's 
honest trusting nature. He had more than his share of 
troubles, 

The public did not approve the "blues" immediately, 
either. The music was too new, too raw, too different, to be 
quickly accepted. It took time for a world which was ac- 
customed to the sweet and sentimental music of the old bal- 
lads to grow used to the innovations of harmony and rhythm 
which the "blues" brought. 

But William Christopher Handy persevered, and he lived 
to see his "St. Louis Blues" played and sung all over the 
world. Today it is an American classic, and is recognized 
wherever any music of the United States is known. 

In his later years, Handy lost his eyesight, but to compen- 
sate for this he found he had gained the respect and affec- 
tion of Americans the length and breadth of the country. 



10. Four Careers in One 



GEORGE M. COHAN 



Over There (1917) 
Give My Regards to Broadway 
The Yankee Doodle Boy 
You're a Grand Old Flag 
Forty-five Minutes from Broadway 
Mary's a Grand Old Name 



WHEN GEORGE M. COHAN died in 1942, the American public 
mourned the passing of one of the truly great figures of the 
theater. People thought of the little Irishman chiefly as an 
actor, whose portrayal of the father in Ah, Wilderness and 
as the president in I'd Rather Be Right had made him one 
of the best known and best loved actors on the American 
stage. All told, during his sixty years in the theater, he made 
over ten thousand appearances as an actor; he played almost 
every sort of part, from Peck's Bad Boy to the president of 
the United States. 

Yet George Cohan, for many years, had carried on another 
career besides acting. During the first two decades of the 
Twentieth Century, he was one of Broadway's foremost 
producers. He produced about a hundred and fifty theatri- 
cal productions, both musicals and stage plays. During one 
season (the fall of 1916) five successful shows playing on 
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Broadway were productions of Cohan and his partner, Sam 
Harris. As a producer, George M. Cohan was legendary. 

Equally spectacular was the man's career as a dramatist. 
He wrote ( and produced ) forty plays, besides collaborating 
with other playwrights on many more. His first play was 
produced at the turn of the century when he was only 
twenty-two. 

Many of his plays were musical comedies and revues: 
Little Johnny Jones, Forty-five Minutes from Broadway, 
George Washington, Jr., etc. He helped to divorce operetta 
from the Viennese influence which had dominated it since 
its importation from Europe. He put blatant Americanism 
into his musical comedies, with much flag-waving and a 
great deal of singing about the glories of the USA, especially 
of Broadway. 

At least two of his legitimate stage plays endure today: 
Seven Keys to Baldpate and Get-Rich-Quick WaUingford. 
He set the style for the fast-moving American comedy. As 
a writer, Cohan could hold his own with any of his time. 

Yet simultaneously with these three careers as actor, pro- 
ducer and dramatist, George M. Cohan carried on another 
career: that of song writer. He published his first hit song, 
"I Guess I'll Have to Telegraph My Baby" the same year 
that Harry Von Tilzer's first song hit, "Old New Hampshire 
Home," came out. 

During his latter years Cohan gave up song writing, and 
by the time he died, most of his songs were forgotten, along 
with the musical shows for which they were written. George 
M. Cohan was remembered by the public chiefly as an 
actor, and loved by those who knew him as one of the most 
generous and warmhearted men who ever lived. 

The advent of World War II revived his hit song of the 
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First World War, "Over There," and now it seems that this 
tune has become a part of American folk music. 

In the spring of 1917, George Michael Cohan was up to 
his ears, as usual, in work. With several shows running on 
Broadway, another in production (requiring songs and dia- 
logue to be written), and the movies calling for him to re- 
turn to Hollywood, life was never dull. 

That was the way Cohan liked it. A dynamo of energy, 
he was never known to rest or to take a real vacation. He 
worked at top speed constantly, turning out more work 
than any three other men. Workany work connected 
with the theater was the breath of life to him. Almost 
from the day of his birth on July 3, 1878, Cohan had been 
a part of the theater, for his parents were actors and his 
elder sister a dancer. At an age when most boys were going 
to school reluctantly and playing baseball in neighborhood 
sand lots, George Cohan was trouping the country as a 
member of the Four Cohans act, doing the song-and-dance 
act which first made him famous. His straw hat cocked over 
one eye, his fast-swinging cane, his lively prance across the 
stage, and his irrepressible wisecracks became known all 
across the nation. 

While still in his teens "Georgie" as everyone called him 
(when they did not call him "The Brat") took to writing 
sketches and songs for the family acts, and brief plays, some 
of which he sold outright for ten to fifteen dollars each. 

He had come a long way since those days. Now he was 
a successful Broadway producer, a popular actor and a 
song writer of no mean reputation. Wealth and honor had 
come his way in large measure. His wife and children had 
everything they wanted. Best of all was the priceless joy 
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of doing work lie loved. George M. Cohan was a happy 
man. 

But on the morning of April 7, 1917 as he sat down to 
breakfast in his suburban home in Great Neck, Long Island, 
Cohan was not thinking of his own lif e or even of the many 
problems awaiting ham in his New York office. The situa- 
tion of his country was too critical to permit a patriotic man 
to think of anything but America's welfare. War was far 
too imminent. 

For months, tension had been mounting as England and 
France fought desperately against the German Kaiser's army. 
Many people felt that the United States had to go to war 
to prevent German militarism from sweeping the world. 
Others felt that this was a European quarrel and America 
had no place in it; let Europe fight its own battles, they said. 
Woodrow Wilson had been elected to a second term as pres- 
ident under the slogan, "He kept us out of war." Then Ger- 
many announced her intention of waging unrestricted 
submarine warfare (which meant that American ships, too, 
would be targets), and the prospect of war loomed nearer. 

This morning George M. Cohan opened his morning news- 
paper eagerly, yet reluctantly. What would the war news be 
today? 

The headlines leaped out at him: "President Signs Decla- 
ration of War!" 

Frowning, Cohan read the story, scarcely tasting the food 
that was set before him, barely answering his wife's ques- 
tions. 

Warl Men would be mobilizing all over the country. 
They would be training, marching, getting ready to stake 
their lives on the principle of democracy. They would be 
living and learning, marching and fighting to the call of the 
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bugle. George Cohan, wlio had put so much patriotism into 
his plays, now experienced the real thing. 

A bugle call began to ring through his head. 

Three times Cohan rose, started to kiss his wife good-by 
and start for his New York City office. Each time he sat 
down, reopened the paper, and read once more the text 
of the declaration of war. He fell to humming to himself. 
For a minute he thought he was going into his dance, the 
dance he had made famous on the stage. 

At last he went to his desk, took a pencil and some yellow 
paper and began scribbling. The bugle call was louder than 
ever in his head. 

Across the top of the paper he wrote one word: "Chorus." 
Then he began to scribble words to fit the insistent tune. 

"Over there, over there. Send the word, send the word, 
over there." 

In twenty-five or thirty minutes he had finished the 
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clioras. He grabbed up his coat and hat, kissed his wife 
and children good-by and got in the automobile. 

On his way into New York, Cohan worked on the verse. 
He had it completed by the time the car pulled up in front 
of the building where Cohan and Harris, theatrical pro- 
ducers, had their offices. There was nothing original about 
the verse; in fact, he borrowed much of it from another 
song: "J onrm y> get your gun, get your gun, get your gun. . . ." 
But it fitted the idea he had. 

The first person Cohan ran into was his friend, Joe 
Humphreys, famous ring announcer of Madison Square 
Garden. Cohan grabbed Humphrey's arm, 

"Come here, Joe, and listen to this. I've got something . . . 
I think!" 

Joe listened as George played the song (if you could call 
his thumping "playing"), using his favorite F# chords. 

At the end, Humphreys said emphatically, "George, 
you've got a song! I'm crazy about it." 

Cohan was impressed. Humphreys, a frank and honest 
guy, could be depended on to tell the truth. If he liked it, 
the song might be a hit! 

A few days later, however, Cohan changed his mind 
about the song. He had gone down to Fort Meyers, Vir- 
ginia, to entertain the soldiers who had been newly re- 
cruited. 

The American entry into war had found the country to- 
tally unprepared and disorganized. Conditions at Fort 
Meyers reflected this. The entertainment program for the 
men was not organized efficiently at all, and George Cohan 
became a victim of this inefficiency. 

When his turn came to go out on the stage, the boys had 
just returned from exhausting maneuvers. Green and awk- 
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ward at the business of war, unaccustomed to marching, 
unused to their heavy boots and leggings, the boys were, 
one and all, acutely uncomfortable. All they wanted were 
baths and bed. 

But they could not have either one. They had to sit there 
and be entertained even if it killed them, all because an 
officer had scheduled it that way. 

George M. Cohan, veteran entertainer, knew nothing of 
all that. He knew only that here was a crowd of boys who 
were going to fight for the country he loved, that he was 
too old to fight, himself, and that all he could contribute 
was entertainment to keep up their morale. 

He proceeded to knock himself out trying to do that. 
In the breezy, intimate fashion that usually captivated an 
audience, Cohan took the boys into his confidence. 

"I'd like to use you fellows as guinea pigs," he told them 
with his one-sided grin. "I've got a new song here I've just 
written. Not even published yet. Let's see how you like it." 

The pianist thumped out an introduction on the tinny 
piano, and Cohan sang "Over There." After the first chorus 
he went into his familiar swaggering dance and asked the 
audience to join him in singing the second chorus. 

The response was apathetic. Only a few of the hardiest 
had any energy left to sing, or any strength left to care. 
The second chorus turned out to be a quartet. 

At its close, Cohan bowed and waited automatically for 
the applause he was accustomed to receiving. The spatter- 
ing of clapping sounded weak and feeble in the hall. 

Cohan grinned his famous one-sided smile; he could laugh 
at himself as well as anyone else. He raised his hands for 
silence. 
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"Well, boys," he said ruefully, "I guess you're right. It's 
just a bugle call . . . God bless you." 

Fortunately, the song was already on the press, or Cohan 
would probably have withdrawn it. 

When "Over There" hit the streets, the reaction of the 
public was vastly different from that of the exhausted rook- 
ies at Fort Meyers. Within a month everybody was singing, 
humming, whistling "Over There." When it was sung at 
Red Cross benefits and Liberty Loan rallies, the crowds 
went wild. And when the first American soldiers debarked 
in France, a few months later, ready to fight beside their 
Allies, they were singing "Over There." It became the great 
patriotic song of the war, and was the only song of World 
War I to be equally popular during World War II a gen- 
eration later, after Cohan's death. 

Today, it is still used as a marching song wherever there 
are bands to play it, and seems to have made a permanent 
place for itself in our song literature. 

With this song, Cohan finished his song-writing career 
and concentrated on producing and acting. Yet who can 
say whether George M. Cohan's fame may not rest, even- 
tually, on this song of his, rather than on his accomplish- 
ments in the three other fields for which he was noted? 



11. Million Dollar "Doodle" 



RICHARD WHITING AND RAY EGAN 

Till We Meet Again (1918) 

Japanese Sandman 

Sleepytime Gal 

Ain't We Got Fun? 

I'd Love to Spend One Hour With You 

Ukelele Lady 

Beyond the Blue Horizon. 

Louise 



RICHABD WHITING was a bit unique among song writers. He 
knew from the beginning that he wanted to write popular 
songs, and he worked at his chosen profession happily and 
successfully, never envying anyone else, until death cut off 
his career at its prime. His daughter, Margaret Whiting, 
carried on her father's name and fame in show business, 
singing many of his "standard" tunes on radio and tele- 
vision. 

Richard Whiting's song, "Till We Meet Again," holds the 
record for the number of copies of sheet music sold. It has 
been a hit song at least three times around the world. 

Consider the times and the circumstances in which "Till 
We Meet Again* 1 was published, and you will agree that its 
success was indeed phenomenal: There were no radio pro- 
grams when the song came oui in 1918, and thus no Hit 
Parade. No talking movies, and of course no Academy 
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Awards to give impetus to a song's sale. It was not a part 
of the score of a Broadway show, to be publicized nightly 
by a splendid cast and an enthusiastic audience. The song 
was not included at that time in any record album, for there 
were no such albums as yet. (The great boom in phono- 
graph records came after the war. The phonograph was 
still merely the old talking machine of the Victor ad, "His 
Master's Voice.") 

No, none of these modern devices was available to help 
"Till We Meet Again" achieve its tremendous success. Song 
plugging and winning a contest helped greatly; but the 
most important thing was the appeal of the song itself, its 
expression in words and music of the hope and faith of the 
American people, as they sent their boys off to war. 

In 1918, Richard Whiting (born in Peoria, Illinois, in 
1891 ) was still in his twenties, yet he had already achieved 
considerable success in his chosen field of song writing. His 
first song had been published when he was barely twenty- 
one. Now he had perhaps a dozen to his credit, including 
three real hits "It's Tulip Time in Holland," "And They 
Called It Dixieland/' and "Mammy's Little Coal Black 
Rose." 

He had worked for Remick, the music publisher, as man- 
ager of the firm's Detroit office, until he decided to spend all 
of his time at song writing. His music seemed to fit the 
growing demand of the times for catchy dance rhythms. 

Yes, Whiting had made an enviable start in his chosen 
work. No one could have blamed him if he became a bit 
proud and boastful. But he remained the same shy, quiet, 
modest young f eUow he had always been, ever ready to help 
a beginner, thoughtful and loyal to his friends . . . No one 
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ever knew how he would have behaved toward an enemy, 
for he never had one. 

Now Whiting was working on a new song with Ray Egan, 
his current collaborator. Ray worked in a Detroit bank, but 
he spent his spare time hanging around the Remick offices, 
for the song-writing bug had bitten him. 

Since Egan was married and Whiting was not, they did 
much of their song writing evenings and week-ends at Egan's 
home in a Detroit suburb. 

On this particular day in 1918, Whiting sat down at the 
Egan's piano and began his usual warm-up business of play- 
ing snatches from his own songs. When he was composing 
he never played anyone else's music, perhaps for fear of let- 
ting plagiarism creep into the new song. 

He played passages from one song and then another, trans- 
posing, introducing variations, combining themes. Then he 
slipped into a "doodling" phrase which was characteristic 
of him when he was thinking hard. 

Egan, who had been pacing the floor, dunking with words 
while Whiting thought with music, stopped short. 

"Say, Dick," he exclaimed. "That 'doodle' of yours why 
not vary it a little and put thirds in it?" 

Interested, Whiting followed the suggestion, and soon 
they had the waltz melody of "Till We Meet Again" . . . 
only they did not call it that. "Auf Wiedersehen" was 
Egan's title; he had always wanted to do a song on that 
idea, like the lovely German ballad with that title, and the 
Hawaiian farewell song. This new melody of Dick Whit- 
ing's seemed made to order for it. 

When Whiting took the completed manuscript to Remick, 
the publisher took one look at the title and handed the song 
back. 
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"This is wartime, my boy. That title is out. Americans 
wouldn't buy a song with a German title when our boys are 
in the trenches over there fighting the Kaiser. Forget it." 

Richard Whiting drew back, his confidence in the song 
checked. Right there he learned a lesson he never forgot: 
The title of a song is vital. Unless the title passes muster, 
people never get a chance to hear the tune. (This was be- 
fore the day of radio and television, remember; sheet music 
sales were all important. ) 

Remick saw Whiting's chagrin. He knew the young fel- 
low's ability. After all, his company had made considerable 
money from Whiting's songs, and they hoped to make more 
in the future. It would not do to discourage him. 

"Let me hear your song anyway," he said. 

So Whiting played the song for the publisher and sang 
it in his true, but thin, voice. 

When he finished Remick nodded. Til take it. But well 
have to change the title. What does that mean in English?" 
He pointed to the words, "Auf Wiedersehen." 

"Till We Meet Again," Whiting answered. 

Remick snapped his fingers enthusiastically. "Great! 
That's it! That's our tide!" 

While the song was being printed, before it had been 
released, one of the big movie theaters in Detroit held a 
contest for new war songs. 

This first World War was something new in the experi- 
ence of most Americans. Everywhere, women knitted sweat- 
ers and socks for the soldiers and sailors. They cooked 
' wheatless" and "meatless" meals to conserve necessary sup- 
plies for the armed forces. They hung service flags in their 
windows to show how many men from their family were in 
uniform. 
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Liberty Loan rallies were held to raise money to pay for 
the war. Songs were needed to reach people's emotions, to 
help rouse their patriotism. The theater manager thought he 
could kill two birds with one stone: do something for the 
war effort by helping to uncover good war songs, and at the 
same tune stimulate attendance at his own theater. 

So the contest got under way. Between showings of the 
silent film on the bill, the songs entered in the contest were 
given their debut on the stage. Audience reaction was a 
barometer of the songs' appeal. 

Somebody (perhaps Remick himself) entered "Till We 
Meet Again" in this contest. 

When it was sung for the first time, the audience hung 
on every note. Most families had someone in the army or 
at least they knew someone who was going overseas. Every- 
body understood the pain of parting which war entailed. 
This song expressed the emotions of Americans about war- 
time farewells. 

After its first performance, there was never any doubt 
as to which song would win the contest. And there was no 
doubt that "Till We Meet Again" would be the song of 
World War I for the stay-at-homes, with its promise that the 
boys would come back, as "Over There" was the song of the 
war for the soldiers. (It has since become the unofficial ad- 
journment song of the United States Congress. ) 

Richard Whiting wrote many more song hits after that. 
He was one of the first song writers to go to Hollywood to 
write for the films after sound movies came in. Many of his 
songs are "standards." But none of his other songs ever 
approached the sales record of the song that came out of 
his "doodling.*' 



12. Fabulous Finn 



RAY HENDERSON, MORT DIXON AND BILLY ROSE 

That Old Gang of Mine (1923) 

Five Foot Two, Eyes of Blue 

Sitting on Top of the World 

The Best Things in Life Are Free 

Life Is Just a Bowl of Cherries 

You're lie Cream in My Coffee 

Button Up Your Overcoat 

Bye, Bye, Blackbird 

Just a Memory 

Together 

Birth of the Blues 

Black Bottom 

Sonny Boy 



RAY HENDERSON published over two hundred songs during 
his career; his record of hits rivals that of any composer. 
In addition, he made a fortune as a member of the fabu- 
lously successful firm of song publishers, De Sylva, Brown, 
and Henderson. 

Although his family did not sympathize with his ambition 
to be a composer of popular music, Ray Henderson had the 
three important ingredients for success: natural talent, prep- 
aration, and perseverence. 

In the fall of 1923, Ray Henderson (who was born Ray 
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Brost, in 1896 in Buffalo ) was working in New York for the 
music publishing firm of Shapiro-Bernstein. 

Since coming to New York he had worked for several pub- 
lishers as song plugger and arranger, and as accompanist for 
vaudeville acts. He liked his work well enough, for it all 
concerned music, but he did not intend to continue, forever, 
playing and singing other men's compositions. He intended 
to be a composer himself. That had been his ambition since 
he composed his first little tune at the age of eight. 

Growing up in a musical family, Ray had studied piano 
as a matter of course, and then organ. Later there had been 
lessons with private tutors in harmony, counterpoint and 
theory. His was no haphazard, catch-as-catch-can training. 

Ray's parents recognized his musical ability, and they 
approved of his study of classical music, which they them- 
selves enjoyed. They were prepared to help him go as far 
as he liked in that field, even though both parents preferred 
to see him follow a professional career. But they deplored 
the boy's interest in popular music. 

During his elementary school years, Ray sang in the 
church choir, and he played the organ all serious high class 
music. When he entered high school, however, things 
changed. He began to work with local dance bands, and his 
interest in popular music increased by leaps and bounds. 
Soon he knew that he wanted to compose popular music. 

Hoping to win Ray away from the influence of dance 
music, his parents sent him to the Chicago Conservatory of 
Music. It did not work. He continued to be more interested 
in ragtime than in symphonic music. Soon he quit the con- 
servatory and went back home. A succession of odd jobs 
followed, anything he could get that had to do with music; 
selling songs behind a counter, playing the piano at clubs, 
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parties, cafes, and so on, working at composing in his spare 
time. 

Finally, Ray decided he was ready to crash New York's 
Tin Pan Alley. He changed his name to Ray Henderson, 
gathered up his manuscript songs and set out for the big 
city. He began to call on music publishers. His background 
of musical knowledge and his natural bent for popular music 
enabled him to get a job as song plugger and accompanist. 
Soon a few of his songs were accepted for publication. 

Ray Henderson settled down in New York City, married, 
and had a son. He plugged away at his job in the music 
publishing house, and in his spare time he continued to 
work at his real love composing. Eventually two of his 
songs became hits, "Humming" and "Georgette." (The lat- 
ter song was written with Lew Brown, a fellow worker at 
Shapiro-Bernstein; a few years later their names were to be 
linked inseparably.) 

Henderson was not one to rest on his laurels. He con- 
tinued to write song after song. Other song writers began 
to hear of him as a talented and hard-working young man. 

One day in the fall of 1923 a couple of young men came 
into the office where he was working. Ray had seen them 
before: Mort Dixon and Billy Rose. They wrote lyrics for 
popular songs. Although they were still beginners like him- 
self, they had had a song or two published. 

Mort Dixon had just drifted into popular music. He had 
been writing material for vaudeville acts, and through 
vaudeville he got acquainted with song writers. Finally, he 
decided to try his hand at writing songs. He was managing 
a poolroom in his neighborhood when he met Billy Rose, a 
court stenographer and pool expert, who was anxious to be- 
come a song writer. 
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Billy Rose had shortened his name from Rosenberg when 
he decided he was going to make his mark in the world. 
He had been an eighty-five-pound interscholastic track star 
from the Bronx, and later a shorthand speed champion, but 
now he had determined to be a song \vriter. After making 
this decision, he went to the New York Public Library and 
for months he studied the origin and the history of songs. 
Then he studied the songs themselves. Hit songs fell into 
two categories, he discovered: love songs and novelty songs. 
He went to work on the latter type and soon came up with 
his winners, "You Teh 1 Her I Stutter" and "Barney Google." 

Now, in 1923, Dixon and Rose came into Henderson's tiny 
cubicle in the publishing house. All around could be heard 
the tinny clatter of pianos dozens of them beating out the 
tunes of the firm's newly published songs, as "pluggers" tried 
to find songs to suit vaudeville and night club singers. More 
distant were the tentative sounds of a staff composer trying 
to work out a new tune. 

The two aspiring lyricists had a problem on their minds. 
They proceeded to tell Ray Henderson about it. 

"Some time ago," explained Billy Rose, "Mort and I wrote 
a song lyric, 'That Old Gang of Mine,' A great lyric, wasn't 
it, Mort?" 

Dixon nodded. "Sure was. Inspired by that old poem, 
'Old Familiar Faces.' " 

He paused, then continued, "We gave it to a composer to 
be set to music." 

Ray Henderson looked up from the piano where his fin- 
gers had been wandering over the keys in soft harmonies. 
What did all this have to do with him? If they had a lyric 
they wanted hfm to set to music, nothing would please him 
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more. But if they already had a composer, why tell him 
about it? 

As if he had read the young composer's thoughts, Billy 
Rose took up the tale. "The tune was a flop. But we know 
our lyrics are good. So we finally managed to get back the 
rights to them." 

Again there was a pause. The two lyricists looked at each 
other. Once bitten, twice shy . . . now that they came 
right down to it, they were afraid to get involved once more 
with a composer who might not pan out. 

Ray Henderson spoke up eagerly. "Give me a chance, 
fellows. Let me see what I can do with your words. If you 
don't like my tune, you don't have to use it, but if you do 
like it . . ." 

They gave him the lyrics. 

On his way to his New York apartment, Henderson mulled 
over in his mind the chorus words, "Gee, but I'd give the 
world to see that old gang of mine." By the time he reached 
home, a melody was beginning to form in his mind. He 
sat down at the piano and began to work it out. His sound 
knowledge of music and his grasp of modern trends stood 
him in good stead. The tune went smoothly. 

An hour later Henderson called his wife. 

"Florence! Come in and listen, will you? I want to see 
how this song sounds to you/' 

Mrs. Henderson liked the song so much that he felt he 
really had something. The lyricists, Dixon and Rose, con- 
curred in that opinion when they heard it the next day, and 
so did the music publisher to whom they took it. 

And so, for the second time, "That Old Gang of Mine" 
was published. But this time the story was far different 
from its first publication. After the usual "plugging" of the 
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song to get it before the public, it quickly became a smash 
Int. People sang it and hummed it. They danced to it. 
They made up parodies on it, 

Billy Rose had a good deal to do with getting the song 
before the public. He knew that Van and Schenck, come- 
dians, were trying out in the new edition of the Ziegfeld 
Follies, which was at Proctor's 28th Street theater that week. 
If he could just get them to sing this song . . . 

Billy Rose, like a miniature dynamo, whirled into action. 
He thought that this song would be most effective if sung 
under a lamppost. He bought a lamppost from a junk 
dealer, took it to the theater in a taxi and dragged it back- 
stage. Never having seen the Ziegfeld Potties, Rose had no 
conception of the lavish sets and costumes which Ziegfeld 
used. With all of his breezy confidence, he hunted up Van 
and Schenck. 

"Say!" he exclaimed. Tve got the greatest song I or 
Dixon or Henderson ever wrote!" As if each one had writ- 
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ten hundreds at that time! "It will be sensational abso- 
lutely sensational! if you sing it under a lamppost. Here, I 
have the lamppost." 

He darted to the wings and came back lugging the heavy 
post. Oblivious of the howls of laughter that greeted his 
absurd antics, he pulled and pushed it toward the piano. 

"Come on," he called to the other men. "Come on and 
sing it." 

Unable to resist the force of the little man's personality, 
Van and Schenck complied. 

Two nights later they put "That Old Gang of Mine" in 
the Follies . . . but without the lamppost. It stopped the 
show cold. Van and Schenck took three and four curtain 
calls a night. The song was soon selling 30,000 copies a 
day. 

"That Old Gang of Mine" established Mort Dixon and 
Billy Rose as lyricists, and it gave Ray Henderson a tre- 
mendous impetus in his chosen career as a composer. 

For the next two years, Ray Henderson turned out a 
number of hit songs, such as "Alabamy Bound," "Five Foot 
Two," and "Sitting on Top of the World." He collaborated 
with various writers Dixon, Rose, Lew Brown (his old 
friend from Shapiro-Bernstein), Buddy De Sylva and others. 

Then in 1925 Henderson and De Sylva were engaged to 
write the songs for George White's Scandals. They invited 
Lew Brown to join them on the project. 

The three worked together so well that they decided to 
stick together as a song-writing team. Brown and De Sylva 
were primarily lyricists and Henderson a composer, but they 
combined their talents so closely that at times it was impos- 
sible to tell who had written what. 

In 1926 the trio formed their own publishing business. 
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For the next five years De Sylva, Brown and Henderson 
turned out hit after hit. They rapidly became known as the 
top song writers and publishers of the country. In addition 
to popular songs written for sheet music and record sales, 
they wrote for Broadway several editions of George White's 
Scandals, and such musical plays as Good News, Follow 
Through, Flying High and Hold Evenjthing. When sound 
came to the movies they wrote songs for films, including 
"Sonny Boy" (for Al Jolson), "Sunny Side Up" and others. 
Such a large proportion of their songs turned out to be hits 
that their "luck" became legendary. 

Eventually they sold their publishing business to Warner 
Brothers and the "fabulous firm" of De Sylva, Brown and 
Henderson passed into history. But their songs live on. 



13. Contradictory Composer 



WALTER DONALDSON AND GEORGE WHITING 

My Blue Heaven (1927) 

Little White Lies 

Carolina In the Morning 

Yes, 'Sir, That's My Baby 

My Buddy 

At Sundown 

Love Me or Leave Me 

Mammy 

That Certain Party 

After I Say I'm Sorry 

WALTER DONALDSON (born in Brooklyn in 1893), composer 
of these and hundreds of other songs, was a paradox in 
many ways. Next to Irving Berlin, he was considered the 
most prolific writer of hit songs of his day. For example: 
during one year the firm of Leo Feist, music publishers, sold 
five million copies of sheet music; of these five miUion, four 
million were Walter Donaldson songs! Many of his songs 
are sung widely today. Yet his name is practically unknown, 
while Berlin's name is a family byword. 

Paradoxically, too, Donaldson's song titles do not give a 
true picture of their composer. He had never been to Caro- 
lina when he wrote "Carolina In the Morning," nor had he 
seen Tennessee or any other part of the South when he com- 
84 
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posed "Back Home in Tennessee" and "Mammy," and he 
had never been on a farm when he wrote "How Ya Gonna 
Keep Em Down on the Farm." 

Moreover, when he composed his top hit, "My Blue 
Heaven," which has become the theme song of happy mar- 
riage, Walter Donaldson was a bachelor. 

One day in 1924, Walter Donaldson walked into The 
Friars' clubhouse. The Friars was a famous society of the 
theatrical world, organized in 1907. Many great names of 
the theater had been connected with the club. Caruso, 
Scotti and other great Metropolitan stars were feted here, 
as were the top actors of the time. Victor Herbert had com- 
posed the club's official hymn, and he had directed several 
of their annual money-making festivals. George M. Cohan 
had been Abbott (or leader) of the group in his time, and 
had taken an active interest in the organization all his life. 
Irving Berlin, too, was connected with The Friars; when he 
was a new member, back in 1911, he had played "Alexan- 
der's Ragtime Band," then newly written and not yet pub- 
lished, as a sort of initiation stunt. 

That was before Donaldson knew Berlin. They had met 
during the war, when both were soldiers at Camp Upton 
together in 1917 (Donaldson was twenty-four and Berlin 
twenty-nine). After the Armistice was signed, Berlin re- 
turned to New York and started his own publishing business. 
Donaldson joined him; the association endured for ten years, 
and their friendship for many years more. 

On this day in 1924, Walter Donaldson came to The 
Friars, hoping to play billiards, the game he loved next to 
golf. He got most of his musical ideas trudging around a 
golf course, or shooting a game of billiards. 
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When lie found that the tables were occupied and that 
he would have to wait a while before he could play, Don- 
aldson went into the grill room and sat down at the piano. 
He began to strum softly. 

His thoughts wandered back over the years. Who would 
have dreamed, when he was a boy, that he would grow up 
to be a composer? Although his mother was a piano teacher 
and a fine pianist, Walter would have nothing to do with 
music. Not until his high school days had he shown any 
musical aptitude whatever. 

After graduation from high school, Donaldson had gone 
to work in a brokerage house in Wall Street. But in spite of 
himself, music called, and he wound up writing popular 
songs. 

Now he was recognized in the trade as one of the most 
consistent and prolific of modern song writers. The finest 
tribute he had yet received was having one of his songs 
included in Eva Gauthier s historic concert in Aeolian Hall 
on November 1, 1923, when for the first time some jazz num- 
bers were sung at a classical concert. Eva Gauthier sang 
Donaldson's "Carolina In the Morning," with George Gersh- 
win as accompanist. Such a thing made a man feel mighty 
proud . . . and very humble. 

Some of the music critics were dreadfully shocked at Miss 
Gauthier's unconventional act of thus recognizing popular 
music as worthy of a concert singer. But three months later 
Paul Whiteman's orchestra performed an all-jazz program 
which featured Gershwin's new "Rhapsody In Blue," and 
popular music became respectable. 

Donaldson's fingers had fallen into an intriguing pattern 
of notes on the piano now. It was the sequence which had 
been haunting him for days. Sometimes it took him weeks 
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to work out a melody, ready to be written down. "Mammy" 
had taken him two years! He certainly hoped this tune 
would jell sooner than that. It was most annoying, having 
a half -formed melody plaguing you. 

He began to hum the tune as he played. 

In the back of his mind, Donaldson connected this tune 
with the idea of a happy home life. He was a bachelor, him- 
self; he had been too busy working at his song-writing career 
to get marrieda wife would want more time than he could 
spare just yet from the piano. 

Although many of his married friends seemed to him to 
be less than ideally married, Walter Donaldson did not 
doubt there was such a thing as a happy marriage: two 
people devoted to each other, each one thinking of the other, 
both working at making a comfortable home and raising a 
family. 

The tune was really shaping up now. It was almost ready 
to be written down. Walter Donaldson played faster and 
faster ... By the time the attendant came to inform Don- 
aldson that his turn had come at the billiards table, the 
melody of "My Blue Heaven" was complete. 

One evening, some time later, Donaldson came across his 
friend George Whiting, who was a vaudeville headliner. 
Whiting wrote his own act, constantly changing the patter 
and the songs to keep abreast of the times, and to reflect 
the country's theatrical tastes. Although he considered him- 
self primarily a vaudeville performer, occasionally he wrote 
a song lyric. In 1909, he had written the words for Irving 
Berlin's "My Wife's Gone To the Country." Between that 
early song and his most recent one ("West Of the Great 
Divide" written just that year of 1924 with his close friend 
Ernest Ball) lay many popular songs. 
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Now Donaldson played for Whiting his new melody. To- 
gether they talked over the idea of presenting a picture of 
happy married life, and Whiting wrote the lyrics for "My 
Blue Heaven." 

But the song did not click. Years went by and it was al- 
most forgotten. Then, in 1927, Tommy Lyman, a radio 
singer, began to use it as a theme song. Later, Gene Austin 
made a recording of it, and the song leaped into popular 
favor overnight. It quickly reached the Hit Parade, selling 
over two million copies of sheet music and millions of rec- 
ords. 

Eventually, eleven years after writing "My Blue Heaven," 
Walter Donaldson married and had two daughters. Then 
he learned for himself how right he had been when he 
thought of a happy marriage as "My Blue Heaven." 



14. Rapped Knuckles or a Nickel 



JIMMY MCHUGH AND DOROTHY FIELDS 

I Can't Give You Anything But Love, Baby ( 1928) 

Coming In On a Wing and a Prayer 

Diga-Diga-Doo 

When My Sugar Walks Down the Street 

On the Sunny Side of the Street 

I'm in the Mood For Love 

How Blue the Night 

Hubba, Hubba, Hubba (Dig You Later) 



JIMMY McHucn learned the hard way that it does not pay 
to be lazy in composing ... or in anything else. And that 
lesson helped him to become one of the outstanding modem 
composers of popular music. 

When Jimmy was a little boy in Boston (where he was 
born in 1894, the eldest of five children), music was an in- 
tegral part of his life. All of the McHugh children were 
musical., all played some kind of instrument, and Jimmy 
showed marked talent. 

His mother taught him piano herself, and she listened 
with interest and encouragement when he composed, just 
for fun, little melodies. She gave the boy a nickel for each 
original tune. 

But composing ceased to be fun for young Jimmy if he 
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carelessly let some half-forgotten phrase of Bach or Mozart 
or Puccini creep into his composition. For his Irish mother 
had a remarkable memory; no such borrowed musical phrase 
ever got by her sharp ear. Instead of a nickel for encourage- 
ment, Jimmy got a rap on the knuckles, to remind him that 
a creative artist must use his own ideas and not those of 
someone else. 

As Jimmy grew up, he had no idea of taking up compos- 
ing as a career. He went into his father's plumbing business. 
But he soon discovered that he was not adept at handling 
plumbers' tools and pipes and he decided to turn to music. 

He got a job as office boy in the new Boston Opera House, 
which had no less than fifty pianos; there were even pianos 
in the washrooms! Now Jimmy had all the music he wanted. 
He acted as rehearsal accompanist for the great singers who 
appeared there, Caruso, Galli-Curci, Tettrazini, Mary Gar- 
den, and so on. He continued piano lessons with his mother, 
and did his practising in his spare time at the Opera House, 
going from piano to piano at will. Before long he knew that 
music was to be his lifework, but he did not yet know that 
he was to be a composer . . . and he had no idea that the 
music in his life would be popular songs instead of classical 
music. 

Just when the switch occurred he did not quite know. 
After the first World War he went to New York and be- 
came professional manager for Mills Music, Inc. Soon he 
began to write songs. "When My Sugar Walks Down the 
Street" was one of his first successful songs. Before long, 
he began to make a name for himself on Broadway, and his 
services were in great demand. 

For ten years he wrote the music for the floor shows at 
the Cotton Club, one of the popular night spots of New 
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York City. During this connection with the Cotton Club 
he was partly responsible for "discovering" a young Negro 
band leader called "Duke" Ellington. McHugh did much 
to promote Ellington's recordings and his popularity. 

Jimmy McHugh discovered another talent during this 
time. He met young Dorothy Fields. Although she was 
teaching school at the time, show business was in her blood. 
Her father was the famous comedian, Lew Fields, and two 
of her brothers had theatrical ambitions. 

Jimmy McHugh soon learned that Dorothy had a way 
with words. Since he had a new show to write for the Cot- 
ton Club, he thought he might give her a chance. 

"How would you like to try your hand at the lyrics for 
this new show, Dorothy?" he asked. 

Dorothy was so thrilled she couldn't say "yes" fast 
enough. "Why, I'd do a show for the Westminster Kennel 
Club to get a start in show business!" 

With McHugh's encouragement and guidance, Dorothy 
Fields quickly developed into a deft and original lyricist, 
whose words were a spur to inspiration for her song partner. 
Hie team of "McHugh and Fields" was on its way. 

In 1928 their big chance came . . . although for a while 
it looked like their doom. 

Jimmy McHugh and Dorothy Fields had been engaged to 
write the music for Lew Leslie's Blackbirds Of 1928, a musi- 
cal revue. Most of the score went fairly well. One spot, 
however, which was supposed to be the high point of the 
show, remained empty. It should be the hit of the show, a 
singable, remember-able song which would send people out 
of die theater singing to themselves. 

Neither Jimmy nor Dorothy could dream up the ghost of 
an idea for the spot. Jimmy tried all the tricks he knew. 
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He soaked his head in cold water and concentrated. Noth- 
ing happened. 

He walked the streets of Manhattan and listened to pas- 
sers-by. He heard nothing memorable, nothing to spark his 
imagination. 

He sat at the piano and doodled endlessly, but nothing 
came out except half-forgotten phrases of his own earlier 
songs, or of other composers. All of it would have earned a 
series of raps on the knuckles from his Irish mother. 

And Dorothy had no better luck. The team was com- 
pletely stumped. 

Then one evening, after another frustrating day of failure, 
Jimmy and Dorothy walked dolefully down Fifth Avenue 
together. What were they to do? After making such a good 
start as a song-writing team, were they to go down to defeat 
at this first big opportunity? 

As they approached Tiffany's, that world famous shop of 
fabulously expensive jewelry, they noticed a young couple 
gazing into the show window. 

In spite of her preoccupation with their own desperate 
situation, Dorothy giggled and nudged Jimmy's arm. 

"Look at them," she whispered. "I'll bet they couldn't 
even afford to buy jewelry at Macy's, much less Tiffany's. 
Woolworth's is their speed." 

Jimmy nodded. It was true. The young man's suit was 
cheap and it was threadbare. The girl's bargain-basement 
clothes looked out of place on smart Fifth Avenue, the fash- 
ion center of the country. Yet the young couple's clasped 
hands, and the fond glances they exchanged, spoke of a 
deep love that did not" need money. 

Jimmy and Dorothy had involuntarily slowed their steps. 
Although their own problem of a song idea remained upper- 
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most in their minds, their ne\ er-ending interest in people 
tugged at their attention. 

The girl in front of Tiffany's window gave a squeal. "Oh! 
Look at that bracelet! Isn't it a dream?" 

"Yeah/' the boy answered wryly. "The bracelet's a dream, 
all right, but the price tag is a nightmare. Diamonds!" 

The girl turned away. "I know. I just meant . . ." 

The boy put his arm around her and hugged her fiercely. 
'"Gee, honey/' he said, "I'd sure like to get you something 
like that, but right now I can't give you nothin' but love." 

Jimmy McHugh and Dorothy Fields stopped short. They 
looked at each other; the same words rang in the ears of 
each one: "I can't give you nothin' but love." 

With one accord they turned and ran. They had to get 
to a piano quick! 

An hour later they had completed the song they needed 
so desperately for the top spot of The Blackbirds of 1928: 
"I Can't Give You Anything But Love, Baby." 

The song not only served its purpose and sent the audi- 
ence out of the theater singing it, but it swept the country. 
It sold more than a million copies, bringing wealth and wide 
recognition to the team of McHugh and Fields. When the 
stock market crashed the following year, this song became 
a sort of unofficial theme song of American lovers. And it 
has been sung ever since, along with dozens of other Jimmy 
McHugh songs. 

As he grew older, McHugh began to devote more and 
more time to projects for community betterment, but he 
kept on finding newer and more modern ways to say "I 
Love You" in his songs. 
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r ITHIN THE SPAN of one generation came radio, talking 
pictures and television, to revolutionize the entire business 
of popular songs. 

Late in the 1920's, big radio networks were formed; they 
hired high-priced talent singers and orchestras. Radio 
made the nation song conscious. No longer were depart- 
ment stores, dime stores and theaters vital in plugging songs 
to popularity. Now a new song was sung on the radio morn- 
ing, noon and night. A tune would zoom to top sales in a 
week's time, then plop just as fast to complete zero. The 
very force of the publicity killed songs off as fast as they 
rose. Sheet music sales dropped to a new low, and the pub- 
lishing business suffered. 

Phonograph recordings, however, took a new lease on 
life with the development of automatic record changers. 
The juke box came into popularity. Now people could 
choose the songs they wanted to hear, with no effort on 
their part, and only a nickel investment. 

"Sweet jazz" and "swing" were taking the place of rau- 
cous jazz. Song writers were no longer musically illiterate 
( there had always been a few trained musicians in the pop- 
ular-song field). This was the age of the daring experi- 
menters, Paul Whiteman, George Gershwin, Jerome Kern, 
and later, Richard Rodgers. 
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Sound came to the movies in 1928. Now there were re- 
vues and musical comedies on the screen, as well as inter- 
polated songs and always, always the theme song. 

In 1928, the Academy of Motion Picture Arts and Sciences 
was founded, and began awarding "Oscars" for outstanding 
work in movies. Six years later the Academy started the 
practice of awarding an Oscar to the best song from the 
year's motion pictures. 

Other things besides radio, juke box, sound movies, and 
the swing to "Swing" affected popular music. The stock 
market crash in 1929, the ensuing Depression, and the Sec- 
ond World War, each had a profound effect. In every age, 
popular songs are drastically affected by the events of their 
times. In fact, the songs of a people mirror their world. 
Thus, these songs of the 1930's and 1940's came largely 
from Hollywood, were plugged to fame via Your Hit Parade, 
and in subject matter they ranged from the "whistling-in- 
the-dark" type of song to the patriotic war song. 



15. Delayed Reaction 



HOAGY CARMICHAEL AND MITCHELL PARISH 

Stardust (1929) 

Lazy Bones 

I Get Along Without You Very Well 

Little Old Lady 

Lazy River 

Rockin' Chair 

Ol' Buttermilk Sky 

Two Sleepy People 

In the Cool, Cool, Cool of the Evening 

HOAGY CABMICHAEL (christened Hoagland Howard Car- 
michael when he was born in 1899 in Bloomrngton, Ind. ), 
could write a thousand tunes in addition to his hundred or 
so published songs, yet he would always be remembered by 
"Stardust." 

This song holds a middle place, year after year, in the 
number of recordings sold and the number of performances 
on the air. In America, "Stardust" is known as a "Swing 
Standard" and in England it is termed an "Evergreen Num- 
ber." Carmichael could support his wife and two sons, if 
necessary, on the royalties from this song. 

If you want to perform it, there are arrangements for al- 
most any instrument or combinations of instruments: piano, 
two pianos, organ, accordion band, violin, Hawaiian guitar, 
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choral group with symphonic setting, xylophone, string sex- 
tet, woodwind sextet, etc., etc.; in all, there are forty-six 
versions. 

"Stardust" has been recorded more often than any other 
tune, about 350 times. More juke-box nickels have been 
spent on it than any other tune. It is truly a popular song. 

Today Hoagy Carmichael really rates in Hollywood. He 
is one of the few composers who not only get screen credit 
for their music, but ical publicity. And he is himself in de- 
mand as a singer and as an actor. Yet when he first went 
to Hollywood, armed with the new manuscript of the un- 
published "Stardust" and other songs, the film capital turned 
him down. 

In the late summer of 1927 Hoagy Carmichael returned 
to the campus of the University of Indiana at Bloomington 
where he had received his Bachelor of Law degree the 
previous year. He made his headquarters at the home of 
his grandparents, where he had stayed during his high 
school and college years. 

In company with an old college friend, Hoagy visited all 
the places which were indelibly connected with the mem- 
ories of his college years. There was the Kappa Sig house 
and the fraternity brothers who meant so much to him. 
Most of the fellows were new, of course, but there were 
still a few of the same grand guys he had known and loved. 

And the Book Nook, that candy store so dubbed by stu- 
dent wits because it was completely unliterary. The Book 
Nook had a back room where the fellows used to serve ice 
cream to their best girls. On the beaten-up old player piano 
in that room Hoagy used to play by the hour. He had 
pounded out many of the tunes that used to run through 
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his head and plague him until he had memorized them. 
On that very piano he had composed "Washboard Blues" 
and "Riverboat Shuffle." 

Up and down the quiet, maple-bordered streets of the 
college town the two alumni strolled, remembering the 
happy years they had spent here. Every block had its land- 
mark. Down this street they had driven that famous (or 
infamous) "Open Job" the day it quit on them forever . . . 
There was the hall where Bix Beiderbecke and his band 
had played that first time. Good old Bix! . . . And that was 
the house where Dorothy lived, the girl Hoagy was in love 
w^th, or was he? Only this week she had sent him a wire 
announcing her approaching marriage to someone else. 
What was this feeling which the thought of that telegram 
aroused? Was he still in love with Dorothy? Was he heart- 
broken at the news? 

The two friends made a few more calls together and then 
separated. Hoagy Carmichael wandered around to the 
"spooning wall" and sat down on it. This was a low wall 
bordering the campus where the fellows always brought 
their favorite dates. 

Hoagy sat on the wall alone, where he had never before 
been alone. This was a place for twosomes, a place for ro- 
mance. There should be couples here, not one young man 
alone. 

A hot night. The end of summer. The end of something 
else, too, for Hoagy Carmichael. It was the end of a ro- 
mance, for Dorothy was getting married and it was all over 
between them. 

Suddenly he knew that this night marked the end of 
something far more important than a college romance: this 
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was the end of youth, of lighthearted, irresponsible youth, 
and the beginning of maturity and responsibility. 

Memories of his Life marched before Carmichael's eyes . . . 

A little boy sitting in the movie house watching the Satur- 
day matinee while his mother played mood music on the 
piano for the silent film . . . That same little fellow picking 
out melodies, accurately, on the old piano at home . . . 

A gangling teen-aged boy watching Reggie Duval, a 
Negro piano player, and learning from him the trick of 
stressing the after beat, and the art of improvising, using the 
third and the sixth of the chord as a basis for arpeg- 
gios . . . How many of his memories were connected with 
music! 

The boy quitting high school to work in a slaughter- 
house . . . Trying to get in the Navy . . . Back to school at 
last . . . The high school graduate making the momentous 
decision to study law; music was fine for kids, but he was 
growing up ... 

Forming his own band; after all, law students must eat, 
and colleges charge fees . . . Those good, rich, happy college 
years, a combination of serious book study, of long, weighty 
arguments about "life," of romances, wonderful friends, 
earning money with his band, and composing songs . . . even 
recording "Washboard Blues" and "Riverboat Shuffle" . . . 

Then graduation, with a law practice in Miami his goal . . . 
Detour to New York to get "Riverboat Shuffle" published, 
so he would have royalties to tide him over during the diffi- 
cult years of establishing his law practice . . . Turning down 
a steady job with a music publishing company no more 
music for him . . . 

The struggle to establish a law practice . . . He'd had no 
idea clients could stay away in such droves . . . Then the 
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day he heard out of the blue-a recording of his "Wash- 
board Blues." 

Somehow that did it. Music could not be downed. Music 
was a part of him. Music was his destiny. 

Back to Indianapolis and a job with Gene Goldkette's 
orchestra. And now this brief interlude to visit the dear 
old campus, to recapture for a few days his youth. 

The night was hot, the stars seemed very close, the Milky 
Way inordinately bright, the North Star hanging low above 
the trees. Carmichael stirred restlessly. Something was 
bothering him; he didn't know what. 

It was no use. You could not go back. It was not the 
same. He would never be twenty-one again, never be so 
in love again. The past was gone . . . And it was just as 
well Dorothy was marrying someone else. It would not have 
worked out. They wanted different things out of marriage. 

Carmichael looked up at the sky and began to whistle 
a tune ... a new tune, in fast jazz rhythm. Now he knew 
that this was the thing that had been bothering him all 
evening, this snatch of tune which had just floated into his 
head. 

Sudden excitement gripped him. He whistled the phrase 
over a few times to fix it in his mind, and then he ran for the 
Book Nook, the only place he could think of which had a 
piano and would be open so late at night. 

He reached the Book Nook barely in time. The Greek 
proprietor was about to lock the door. 

"Let me in, Pete," gasped Hoagy, out of breath from run- 
ning. "Got to use your piano." 

"What for?" 

"Very important. Got a song." 

But Pete shook his read. "Gotta close up." 
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"Aw, Pete! You can't let me down, after all these years . . . 
Come on, be a pal." 

Reluctantly, Pete swung die door open. "All right . . . 
But just a few minutes. I gotta close up." 

Fiercely, intensely, Hoagy Carmichael worked on his 
new melody. He played his tune fast, then he played it 
slowly. It took only a few minutes to get it worked out 
enough so that he would never forget it. 

The notes sounded good, and they were in his head to 
stay, a rapid syncopated piano solo. Hoagy thanked the 
Greek and returned to his grandparents' house and went 
to bed. 

The next morning when he awoke he had a moment of 
wondering how that melody went. Then he remembered. 
In B flat. He hummed it under his breath at the breakfast 
table. Later he wrote it down, in fast rhythm, as jazz, the 
way he had sung it at firsta ragtime solo. He gave the 
music to band leader Don Redman to try out with his band. 
The tune had begun its long climb. 

Soon it had a name, "Stardust," contributed by Hoagy's 
college roommate, Stu Gorrell, "because it sounded like dust 
from stars drifting down through the summer sky." But it 
had no lyrics. It was still an instrumental solo. Although 
different bands, here and there, played it occasionally, it 
made no stir in the music world. 

Then Hoagy wrote some lyrics for it himself, and it was 
used as a song. Still it made little impression. 

Two years passed. Carmichael and "Stardust" had been 
rejected by Hollywood, and the young composer was back 
in New York making records and writing instrumental tunes 
for Mills Music, Inc. 

One day he came across the manuscript of "Stardust" 
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which had been gathering dust on the shelf for nearly two 
years. He looked it over and tried it on the piano, wonder- 
ing if some day it might have a chance of becoming a hit. 

Little did he know that Isham Jones and his orchestra 
recorded it that same week, playing it not quick and jazzy 
but in a haunting lento. The violin soloist, Victor Young, 
played it "pretty" to bring out the melody. This "sweet" 
version changed the character of the song. Mills commis- 
sioned Mitchell Parish, their special material writer, to polish 
up the lyrics. The song was played at the Cotton Club and 
its rise to fame accelerated. Mills published "Stardust" as a 
soft and dreamy song, a torch song instead of jazz. 

Slowly and steadily its popularity grew. Eventually, 
"Stardust" swept the country, and it soon became pure gold 
dust for Hoagy Carrnichael, Mitchell Parish, and Mills 
Music, Inc. Who knows? Perhaps its impact on the country 7 
was all the greater for the years of delay in its acceptance. 



16. Making a Business of Music 



NACIO HERB BROWN AND ARTHUR FREED 

Singin' in the Rain (1929) 

The Wedding of the Painted Doll 

You Were Meant for Me 

Pagan Love Song 

Temptation 

You're My Lucky Star 

Should I? 

You Stepped Out Of a Dream 

NACIO HERB BROWN (born in Deming, New Mexico, in 
1896) was named for his Spanish father, Ignacio Brown 
who was an early-day deputy sheriff of Los Angeles county. 
Although he composed more hits in his first two years in the 
song writing business than many men do in a lifetime, Herb 
Brown went into the popular-song field reluctantly. Even 
after years of success, he refused to consider himself pri- 
marily a popular composer. 

As a boy, Nacio Herb Brown was surrounded by music. 
From the time he was five, his talented mother taught him 
piano. Later he studied violin as well. 

In fact, the Brown family could, and did, put on their 
own private concerts, with Mrs. Brown at the piano, Mr. 
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Brown on the clarinet, Herb on the violin, and his sister at 
the cello. 

Yet even though he enjoyed music and never lost his skill 
at the piano Nacio Herb Brown had no intention of making 
a career of music . . . especially after giving it a year's try 
as piano accompanist on the Orpheum Circuit and finding 
out how tired a fellow got of constant traveling and living 
in small rooms. 

No, sir! Herb Brown intended to go into business a lu- 
crative business. And that is what he did. 

At first, he set up a tailoring business that catered to show 
people. He did well with this and in a few years he sold 
out at a profit and went into real estate in Beverly Hills. 
Again he did well Business boomed. Brown soon came to 
be regarded in Beverly Hills as a solid citizen, successful 
and solvent. 

Occasionally, through the years, he composed some music. 
Most of it was classical music music that had "size," as 
Brown expressed it. One of his numbers, an instrumental 
piece called "Coral Sea," became popular when Paul White- 
man played it with his band. Later, in 1926, "The Doll 
Dance," a piano solo written by request for a musical revue 
at the Hollywood Music Box Theatre, became even more 
popular. 

These successes in music pleased Herb Brown, but they 
did not impress him. He was convinced that he made far 
more money in real estate than he would as a composer. 
Music was fine as a hobby, but as a business . . . 

In 1928, talking pictures came into vogue. Irving Thai- 
berg, a talented young director at MGM who knew of Nacio 
Herb Brown's creative ability, persuaded him to take a few 
months off from his real estate work and have a fling at com- 
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posing for the movies. An old friend of Brown's, Arthur 
Freed, now an assistant director at MGM, would do the 
lyrics. Freed joined his arguments to Thalberg's. At last, 
Brown agreed to give composing a three-months' try. 

He had collaborated with Freed on several songs in the 
past and they worked well together. Moreover, Freed had 
the theatrical background which Brown himself lacked. 
Freed had been in show business ever since his graduation 
from Phillips Exeter Academy, except for a brief time run- 
ning a music store. He had been a part of the Marx Brothers 
act, and he had worked in the theater under Gus Edwards. 
His experience in show business should prove valuable to 
the new song-writing team. 

Their collaboration on Broadway Melody went smoothly. 
A couple of their songs, "Wedding of the Painted Doll" and 
"You Were Meant for Me," became immediate hits. Brown 
began to see that music could be a remunerative business 
if it were popular music. He agreed to try a second picture. 

One day, as the team worked on the score for this second 
movie, Herb Brown began to play a classical composition 
he had dreamed up. 

Freed listened patiently as his partner played this new 
operatic air on the piano. 

"Well?" said Brown expectantly when he finished the 
piece. "How do you like it?" 

Freed hedged. "It's a great tune for a coloratura soprano, 
Herb. But what's an opera singer got to do with this Holly- 
wood Revue we've got to write?" 

"Well . . . maybe it won't do for this show. But write me 
a lyric for it, will you?" 

He played the melody again . . . and again. 

Arthur Freed listened, lukewarm about the whole propo- 
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sition. He knew what a limited market there would be for 
a classical tune. Besides, long-haired music was not his 
field at all. He wanted to write songs that the man in the 
street would sing. 

Suddenly a thought struck him. "Start that tune over 
again, Herb, and play it in rhythm this time." Obediently 
Herb Brown began his composition once more. This time, 
he jazzed it. As he had a genuine feeling for rhythm, in- 
herited from his Latin ancestors, the tune was extremely 
catchy. Freed began to hum; he tapped his foot in time 
with the insinuating beat of the bass. 

As the melody came to a toe-tickling finish, Freed shouted, 
"I've got it! It's 'Singin' in the Rain'!" 

Brown looked up inquiringly, "Singing in the rain?" 

"That's our tide, Herb. Don't you see? As a jazz number 
called 'Singin* in the Rain/ it's a natural for this Hollywood 
Revue." 

After a moment, Brown nodded reluctantly. He hated to 
give up his coloratura soprano solo. Yet he had recognized 
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what an irresistible tune the thing made when played in 
rhythm. And "Singin' in the Rain" was an intriguing title. 
It had imagery. It had good possibilities for scenery and 
costumes, and all those things were important considerations 
in writing songs for moving pictures, he had learned . . . 
Yes, he would give up his classical brain child to be a popu- 
lar number. 

And popular it turned out to be, all right, sending the 
song-writing team of Brown and Freed quickly up the lad- 
der of success. Their popularity was not only sudden; it 
was lasting. For more than a year, one or another of their 
songs was Number One on the nation's Hit Parade, a record 
few composers can match. 

"Singin* in the Rain" was not the only hit song to come 
out of Nacio Herb Brown's classical compositions. Of the 
symphony which he had composed at the age of eighteen, 
the first theme eventually became "Temptation," and the 
second became "You Stepped Out of A Dream." "The 
Pagan Love Song" was originally a violin solo, and so was 
"Alone." 

Even though he has made a profitable business out of 
composing popular songs, Nacio Herb Brown continues to 
write music that has "size." Who knows? perhaps more 
popular hits will evolve from these classical compositions, as 
in the past. 



17. From a Movie to Politics 



MILTON ACER AND JACK YELLEN 

Happy Days Are Here Again (1929) 

I Wonder What's Become of Sally 

Mama Goes Where Papa Goes (Or Papa Don't Go 

Out Tonight) 
Ain't She Sweet? 
I'm Nobody's Baby 
Levin" Sam 



MILTON ACER had no special training for song writing. All 
he had was a love of music, talent, and willingness to work 
hard. But it was enough to place him among the top com- 
posers of popular songs. 

By 1920, Milton Ager and Jack Yellen had written enough 
songs together to be known as a "team." 

They had a great deal in common. They were almost 
the same age, Yellen born in 1892 and Ager in 1893. Both 
were Jewish. Neither one had any formal preparation for 
a career in music. (Ager taught himself to play the piano, 
and he seemed to have a natural talent for arranging. Yel- 
len worked his way through college, partly by turning out 
song lyrics in his spare time.) 

Both lived and worked in other cities before coming to 
New York. In Buffalo, Yellen had a job as sports writer 
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for the Buffalo Courier, and wrote song lyrics on the side. 
Ager worked as a song plugger in Chicago and then as ac- 
companist for a singer on the Orpheum Circuit. 

During these years Ager was increasingly sure he had the 
ability to compose. Family and friends and song writers 
with whom he had worked continually encouraged him to 
try. He had always been talented in music; otherwise, how 
could he have taught himself to play the piano well enough 
to do it professionally, to support himself with his playing? 
Then, too, he had learned, in these years of working with 
the songs of others, what makes a song click. 

Ager s first original songs did not threaten the popularity 
of Irving Berlin, or Walter Donaldson, or Ernest Ball. But 
they did prove to him that song writing was his niche in 
life. And when, in 1918, Al Jolson put over his song, "Every- 
thing Is Peaches Down in Georgia," Milton Ager became a 
recognized resident of Tin Pan Alley. 

When he met Jack Yellen, Ager found the lyricist with 
whom he was to achieve his greatest success. They collab- 
orated on a number of songs. 

Soon, anxious to have their songs published and properly 
promoted, instead of collecting dust on publishers' shelves, 
they formed their own publishing company with a former 
partner of Harry Von Tilzer. The firm of Ager, Yellen, and 
Bornstein was successful from the beginning, returning the 
partners' original investment in a few months. 

In 1929 the song writers went to Hollywood to write 
movie scores. It was there that they turned out their biggest 
hit and their last. 

In the early fall of 1929, Ager and Yellen were working 
on an MGM movie entitled Chasing Rainbows. The songs 
they had written for the picture were none too good. The 
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partnership had gone sour. Something had happened to 
their friendship, leaving a coldness and wariness between 
them. Both men felt angry and frustrated, anxious to be 
through with this contract and with each other. 

During the last week of their contract with MGM, Irving 
Thalberg, producer, told them he needed a song for the 
Armistice situation in the picture, the scene where the Amer- 
ican doughboys get the news that the war (World War I) 
was over. 

Courteously and coolly, Ager and Yellen made an appoint- 
ment for the next morning at Yellen's home to write the re- 
quired song. 

The following morning, Milton Ager stopped at Yellen's 
house on his way to the golf course. 

"Got a title?" asked Ager, getting down to business at 
once. 

Yellen thought a moment. Actually, he had no ideas for 
this song at all, but out of his subconscious came a phrase 
and he tossed it to his collaborator: 

"Happy Days Are Here Again." 

Ager nodded. "Okay." He sat down at the piano in the 
living room. 

For a few minutes, he just sat there, fiddling idly with 
the keys. His mind was busy with the title his partner had 
just given him: "Happy Days Are Here Again . . ." 

Suddenly the right melody came to him ... in a flash . . . 
complete. He played it on the piano with scarcely a fumble 
for a note. Then he played it again. 

Jack Yellen nodded. "Good enough," he said. He reached 
for a pencil and paper and began to work on the lyric. 

Less than an hour later the song was finished and Milton 
Ager went on to his golf game. 
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Irving Thalberg approved the song for use in the picture, 
but he was not particularly excited about it. The authors 
of "Happy Days" sent it to New York for publication. 

Then came the stock market crash in Wall Street on 
October 29, 1929. Rich men lost their fortunes. Poor men 
lost their life savings. Panic and terror followed. Many 
men. jumped out of hotel windows in utter despair. Gloom 
settled over the country. It seemed that America had for- 
gotten how to smile. 

One evening in the swank dining room of the Pennsyl- 
vania Hotel the thick gloom was suddenly pierced by the 
loud and lively notes of George Olsen's band blaring "Happy 
Days Are Here Again." 

Unhappy diners straightened up resentfully. Cheerful 
music had no place in this dark world, where the bottom had 
dropped out of business. 
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The band singer started bawling the words: "Happy days 
are here again, the skies above are clear again . . ." 

After listening to the first chorus in stunned silence, the 
crowd joined in on the second chorus. They sang ironically, 
hysterically, but they sang. And in their singing they re- 
leased some of the tension and eased some of the numbness 
that had gripped them since the crash. They sang their de- 
fiance at Fate. 

The song swept the country. It became the ironic theme 
song of the Great Depression. 

The movie, Chasing Rainbows, attracted little attention, 
but "Happy Days Are Here Again" was a nation-wide hit. 

A few years later it became a hit all over again. At the 
Democratic Convention in 1932 the supporters of Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, proposing his name as presidential nominee 
for the first time, sang "Happy Days Are Here Again" as 
their campaign song. The entire country took it up, no 
longer in irony, but in sincerity, as Roosevelt was swept 
into office. The song which Ager and Yellen wrote for a 
forgotten movie became the statement of faith and optimism 
of a nation suffering from the worst economic depression in 
its history. 



18. Rewarding Accident 



HARRY RUBY AND BERT KALMAR 



Three Little Words (1930) 

A Kiss To Build a Dream On 

I Love You So Much 

I Wanna Be Loved By You 

Thinking of You 

Hooray for Captain Spaulding 

Nevertheless 



HABRY RUBY and Bert Kalrnar wrote many popular songs 
together. Yet they might never have teamed up if it had 
not been for an accident. 

Harry Ruby (born Harry Rubenstein in 1895 in New 
York City) had been in the popular music business prac- 
tically all his life. Ever since high school, when he found 
out that there was no career for him in his first love, base- 
ball, he had concentrated on popular music. 

He had worked as a pianist in several music publishing 
houses, beginning with Gus Edwards' company. He had 
been staff pianist and song plugger. He had demonstrated 
songs in Five-and-Ten-Cent Stores. He had worked in 
vaudeville as the piano-playing member of the Messenger 
Boys Trio and the Bootblack Trio. 
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It was during that season on the vaudeville circuit that 
he met Bert Kalmar, a song-and-dance man who had started 
in vaudeville at the age of ten as a child magician, Kalmar 
was a lyric writer and a good one. Several of his songs, writ- 
ten with various composers, had been quite successful. 
Ruby, who had written a few good tunes himself., would 
like to team up with him. 

Then Bert Kalmar hurt his knee in an accident in Boston. 
He could no longer dance, and was forced to retire from 
the stage. 

When Kalmar returned to New York, Harry Ruby sug- 
gested that they try writing songs together and Kalmar 
agreed. 

The partnership was successful from the start. Ruby's 
long apprenticeship in the song publishing business, and 
Kalmar's wide experience in burlesque shows and vaudeville 
enabled them to turn out what the public liked. 

For years, they wrote one popular song after another, and 
did the songs for half a dozen Broadway musicals. Then 
they were commissioned to write the songs for an Amos 
N* Andy movie, Check and Double Check. 

The movie is long since forgotten, but one song written 
by Harry Ruby and Bert Kalmar became such a hit that they 
will always be remembered by it. 

The tune came to Ruby while he was shaving, one morn- 
ing in 1929, in his New York apartment. He could not wait 
to get music sheets and a pencil in his hand and work it 
out. 

Two hours later the music was finished. He played the 
tune for his wife and his small daughter and then gave it 
to his collaborator. 
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The lyric that Kalmar came up with began with "Three 
Little Words." 

The song swept the country like wildfire one of the few 
film songs to sell more than a million copies. It became so 
indelibly associated with the names of Harry Ruby and Bert 
Kalmar that when MGM decided in 1949 to do a movie on 
the lives and music of the two men (with Red Skelton and 
Fred Astaire playing the respective roles of composer and 
lyricist), they called the picture Three Little Words, as a 
matter ot course. 



19. "The American Bach" 



DUKE ELLINGTON AND HIVING MILLS 



Mood Indigo (1931) 

Sophisticated Lady 

I Got It Bad and That Ain't Good 

In a Sentimental Mood 

Don't Get Around Much Any More 

I Let a Song Go Out of My Heart 

Solitude 

It Don't Mean a Thing 



DUKE ELLINGTON and his music arouse strong emotions in 
people. Either they admire the man to the point of adora- 
tion, and find his music exciting and wonderful, or they can- 
not stand either one. There is no such thing as indifference 
to the Duke. 

Regardless of what one feels about him, his importance in 
the field of swing cannot be denied. Other bands may come 
and go, but Duke Ellington's band has retained its popular- 
ity for more than a quarter of a century. The Duke and his 
orchestra travel so much that in many parts of the world 
American music and the name of Duke Ellington have be- 
come synonomous. One foreign critic has even gone so far 
as to call Ellington "the American Bach." 

When Edward Kennedy Ellington was a boy in Washing- 
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ton, D. C. (where lie was born in 1899) he would have ridi- 
culed the idea that he would ever be given such a title as 
"the American Bach." 

Of course, the boy had heard of the great Johann Sebas- 
tian Bach; one could hardly go through a modern American 
high school particularly with the Duke's fine scholastic 
record without becoming acquainted with the names of the 
great composers and a little of their music. But the life 
story of Bach (the points on which Ellington's career would 
be compared to that of the great master) did not impress 
the Duke at the time: writing always on assignment, always 
to a deadline; composing music to be played by himself and 
his own group of musicians for certain specific occasions; 
turning out music so different from that of his contem- 
poraries that it was inevitably controversial for the most 
part unappreciated by music critics in his own lifetime. 

Both his mother and his father played the piano, but the 
Duke (so nicknamed because of his fastidious dress as a 
youth) showed little interest in music until he reached high 
school. Once his interest became aroused, however, it grew 
by leaps and bounds. In rapid succession, he learned to 
play the piano by ear, got a job as pianist with an orchestra, 
learned to read music, and organized his own band. 

By the time he was twenty, Duke Ellington had devel- 
oped a richly individual style of playing, and also the mag- 
netic personality which was to draw instrumentah'sts to him 
and hold them year after year. 

In 1927, the Duke and his four-piece band began a long 
engagement at the Kentucky Club in New York City. 

Those were the days, shortly after the premiere perform- 
ance of George Gershwin's "Rhapsody In Blue," when Paul 
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Whiteman's symphonic jazz sweet jazz was the rage. 
Most band leaders were trying to imitate Whiteman. 

But the Duke would not imitate anyone. He stuck to his 
own style, with its jungle-type rhythms and its colorful har- 
mony. Although his band played the music of other men, 
it sounded like new music, so distinctive was Ellington's in- 
terpretation. 

At the Kentucky Club, Irving Mills, music publisher, 
heard Ellington and his band night after night. Mills de- 
cided that here was something new, something important. 
This Negro band leader, still in his twenties, was a young 
fellow to watch. Mills decided he wanted to have a hand in 
the Duke's career, and late in 1927 he signed a contract with 
Ellington. From then on, Mills was agent, publisher, men- 
tor, and later on lyricist for the Duke. 

In December of 1927 the Duke and his men, under the 
auspices of Irving Mills, began the engagement at the Cot- 
ton Club which was to raise them rapidly to fame. 

At that time the Cotton Club was a big flamboyant night 
club in Harlem, at 143rd and Lenox Avenue. Jimmy Mc- 
Hugh, then just beginning his career as a composer, wrote 
the music for the floor shows which were lavish productions; 
the costume budget alone often ran to $15,000 for a show. 

Here Ellington brought his band: Sonny Greer, drummer; 
Harry Carney, baritone sax; Freddy Guy, guitarist; and a 
few others. The band was augmented to a fourteen-piece 
orchestra, and now the Duke had instrumentation for any 
effect he might want. 

Playing here, night after night, the orchestra soon became 
a smooth-functioning unit. In the beginning, although El- 
lington was responsible for the orchestrations, he was merely 
the piano player, and the first violinist directed the orches- 
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tra. Soon, however, Ellington took over, from his place at 
the piano, the function of leader. His men learned to know 
the meaning of various chords and interpolations, the signal 
of a lifted eyebrow or a nod. As the Duke's personality be- 
came more and more dominant, the Cotton Club became 
known far and wide as the place to hear something new in 
music, something exciting, stimulating, electric. 

Under the management of Irving Mills, Ellington and his 
orchestra began to make recordings of their music. These 
records did much to spread his fame, and also built up his 
bank account. In recent years, this recording has become 
a career in itself. Ellington's orchestra has made more rec- 
ords than any other band. 

Just when the Duke began to compose is not at all clear. 
Actually, for many years his orchestrations had been very 
close to original compositions. (The Old Masters would 
have called them "Variations On a Theme.") During his 
years at the Cotton Club, at any rate, the Duke began com- 
posing in earnest ... if one could call his unique method 
of composition "earnest." Take the composition of "Mood 
Indigo," for instance . . . 

One day in 1931, Duke Ellington and his band had a date 
to make a recording. As usual, when they arrived at the 
studio, no one had any idea what they were going to record, 
not even Ellington himself. "Something new" had been 
requested. But so far the Duke had no ideas ... not that 
the lack of ideas bothered him. Something would turn up 
in time; it always did. 

Goatless, shirtless, but wearing his characteristic porkpie 
hat, the Duke lounged at the piano, playing idly. Around 
him, his orchestra members tuned up and practiced indi- 
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vidually and independently, producing a veritable din of 
discord. 

The noise did not bother the Duke in the least. He con- 
tinued to play, absorbed in his thoughts, relaxed and calm. 
Studio officials might fume and fret, wondering if any rec- 
ords would be made today, but the composer never worried. 
The music would come. 

One of those unaccountable lulls in the racket around him 
roused the Duke. Suddenly he heard an alien sound- 
slight, in comparison with the clamor of trombones and 
trumpets, saxophones and clarinets, but disturbing because 
it did not belong: the peculiar, unpleasant whine of a badly 
adjusted microphone. 

Again the jumble of instrumental noise drowned out the 
complaining microphone, but Ellington kept on hearing it 
in his head, and his imagination began to stir. He began to 
improvise a new theme. 

Immediately the competing music died to a murmur, as 
the musicians recognized the emergence of a new musical 
idea. The irritating whine of the microphone rose loud and 
clear, and the Duke's theme took on substance and char- 
acter. 

Then each man took the new theme to himself and began 
to interpret it in his own way, ad libbing, repeating, em- 
broidering. The volume of sound became bedlam, but every- 
one was happy . . . except the studio officials. 

The Duke continued to work at his new theme, satisfied 
that this music would be one more statement in his never- 
ending effort to express his race. 

At last the Duke rose from the piano bench. 

"Quiet!" he yelled. 

At first his shout had no apparent effect on the din of 
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competing melodies. Yet gradually the room quieted down. 
The Duke seated himself at the piano again and the re- 
hearsal began. 

Ellington worked on the new composition, using his in- 
struments as an artist uses his paints in a quick sketch: a 
solo here, with the melodic line merely indicated; counter- 
point there; a trumpet for this spot; a saxophone for that. 
These were the bright colors for the foreground. 

The background was just as carefully worked out: the 
blending of timbres, the careful dissonances, the balance of 
brasses and woodwinds, and of course the vital percussion 
instruments. 

In an incredibly short time, a distinctive Duke Ellington 
composition had evolved from the chaos. "Mood Indigo" 
was ready to be recorded. 

Duke Ellington composed somewhere between a thou- 
sand and five thousand pieces. (He lost count long ago.) 
Most of them are instrumental, written especially for his 
own fourteen-piece orchestra. According to the Duke, no 
one else can play his music as it should be played. Many 
of his compositions have become songs, with the addition 
of lyrics by Irving Mills or others. 

With or without words, his music remains distinctive, in- 
imitable. It may draw you irresistibly under its spell, or it 
may repel you. But it will never leave you indifferent to it. 

Duke Ellington's music has won many awards and hon- 
ors. He has been called "the genius of his time," "the 
prophet of his race," and "the American Bach." 

Only time can give a true evaluation of his contribution 
to American music. 



20. First Academy Award Winner 



CON CONRAD AND HERB MAGIDSON 



The Continental (1934) 
You Call It Madness But I Call It Love 
Margie 

Ma, He's Making Eyes At Me 
You Gotta See Mamma Every Night 
or You Can't See Mamma at All 
Barney Google 
Lonesome and Sorry 
Memory Lane 



MANY OF CON CONRAD'S songs are sung and danced to all 
over the country. The son of a Jewish dreamer, born in 
1891 (as Conrad Dober) in New York City, and brought 
up there, he acquired early and thorough familiarity with 
Tin Pan Alley and its products. Yet he traveled restlessly 
all over Europe and drew the inspiration for his music from 
many places. It is quite fitting, therefore, that the song o 
his which received Hollywood's highest honor should be 
called "The Continental" 

In 1934 Con Conrad had been living in the Hollywood 
Hills for about five years. 

When talking movies came in, Conrad was one of the first 
song writers, along with Bichard Whiting, to be brought to 
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the West Coast to bring music to the films. He had written 
the score, in 1929, for the Fox Movietone Follies. 

Even when musical films suddenly dropped from public 
favor the following year, Conrad made Hollywood his home, 
and also made it the headquarters for his music publishing 
business. Meanwhile he commuted to New York to take 
care of his manifold business matters there. 

Eventually, musicals returned to favor and the studios be- 
gan to need song writers again. Con Conrad once more 
wrote songs for the movies. 

In 1934, Herb Magidson, lyric writer, came to Hollywood 
in response to Conrad's urging. The two worked well to- 
gether, and they decided to try for a movie contract as a 
team. 

They had heard that RKO was preparing for a big musi- 
cal picture, and they went to see the producer, Mark Sand- 
rich, whom Conrad knew well. They took along some of the 
songs they had written together. 

After listening to a couple of their songs, the producer 
said, "Well, boys, we'll let you know. You see, we're looking 
for a team of song writers who can accomplish a very sim- 
ple assignment." 

The song writers looked at him expectantly. 

With a twinkle in his eye, Sandrich continued, "All we 
want you to do is to invent a new dance that will sweep the 
country like Vincent Youmans did last year with 'The Cari- 
oca' write a song about it that will win that award the 
Academy of Motion Picture Arts and Sciences is talking 
about giving for the best song, and have it ready for us in a 
week." 

Everybody laughed. Simple assignment! 

Then the producer explained seriously that he had not 
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yet made up his mind which team of song writers to sign. 

The partners went home and set to work. But hours of 
concentration brought no worthwhile ideas. They separated 
somewhat glumly, for Conrad had to go to San Francisco 
on business. Both men knew that unless they could get a 
brilliant inspiration pretty soon they would never snag that 
movie contract with RKO. 

Con Conrad and his wife began the drive to San Fran- 
cisco. Mrs. Conrad drove and Conrad sat watching the gor- 
geous scenery on the Coast Highway, but seeing none of it. 
His thoughts were busy with the challenge the RKO pro- 
ducer had thrown at them jokingly. 

The picture under discussion was Gay Divorcee, starring 
Fred Astaire and Ginger Rogers. As a New York musical 
a couple of years previous, this show had featured Cole Por- 
ter songs. The film version would use Porter's "Night and 
Day," but some additional music was wanted, including 
as Mark Sandrich had indicated a new dance tune. Con- 
rad tried to think of a new dance tune. 

The road dipped and curved and his thoughts wandered 
back over his varied career. He had devoted his Me to 
popular music and to show business. His first job at the age 
of eleven had been distributing programs in a theater. He 
had always hated school and study, discipline and routine. 
He had always loved music and the theater, traveling and 
new jobs. 

Conrad had tried his hand at nearly everything connected 
with popular songs: movie accompanist, vaudeville actor, 
theatrical producer, music publisher, artist's manager (par- 
ticularly for the singer, Russ Colombo), and of course, song 
writer. 

In all these lines he had been successful. As a vaudeville 
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player, for instance, he had been in demand both in this 
country and in Europe; in England, he had played several 
command performances for King George and Queen Mary. 

But it was in the role of song writer that Con Conrad 
had achieved his most spectacular success. "Margie" and 
"Oh, Frenchy" had sold millions, with "Ma" and "Barney 
Google" not far behind. His songs had brought him as much 
wealth and recognition as a man could wish for, yet his 
active mind and an inner drive would never let him rest, 
but kept urging him on to further and greater efforts. 

Conrad glanced from the highway to the blue Pacific be- 
low. He thought of this show, Gay Divorcee, and the music 
which he wanted to write. A new dance number for Fred 
Astaire . . . 

Conrad thought about dancers he had watched, in New 
York, in Paris, in Berlin, in Vienna . . . 

Suddenly a melody began to beat in his brain, a melody 
with insinuating rhythm, a wonderful dance tune. Conrad 
began to whistle it. His sense of pitch was so perfect he 
could tune a piano to his whistle; thus he did not need a 
piano now to tell him in what key to set his new tune, nor 
what chords the accompaniment needed. He worked the 
whole piece out in his head as they drove on to San Fran- 
cisco, while his wife-recognizing the signs of inspiration- 
kept obligingly quiet and concentrated on driving the car. 

On his arrival in San Francisco, Conrad telephoned Herb 
Magidson and whistled the new tune ( which he called "The 
Continental") for him. Magidson set to work immediately 
on the lyrics and had them finished by the time the Conrads 
returned to Hollywood. 

When Mark Sandrich heard that Conrad and Magidson 
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had written a new dance song, he rushed out to the Conrad 
home to hear it. He liked it at once. 

As he signed the contract engaging Conrad and Magidson 
to do the score for Gay Divorcee, the producer remarked, 
"Now all that is necessary is for this song to start a new 
dance craze, and then to win an Academy Award, and you 
fellows will have fulfilled your assignment to the letter." 

"The Continental" served its purpose admirably in Gay 
Divorcee, and then it did, indeed, become the dance rage 
of the nation. 

Later that year, when the Academy of Morion Picture 
Arts and Sciences gave out Oscars for the outstanding movie 
accomplishments of 1934, for the first time they awarded 
one for the best original song of a moving picture. And 
"The Continental" became the first song to be so honored! 



21. Three Oscars 



HARRY WARREN AND AL DUBIN 

Lullaby of Broadway (1935) 

Million Dollar Baby in the Five and Ten Cent Store 

On the Atchison, Topeka and the Santa Fe 

I Only Have Eyes for You 

You're My Everything 

Shuffle off to Buffalo 

You Must Have Been a Beautiful Baby 

Jeepers Creepers 

Shadow Waltz 

September in the Rain 

Don't Give up the Ship 

The Legend of Wyatt Earp 

That's Amore 



DID YOU EVER HEAR of Harry Warren? Few people have, 
yet everybody knows his songs. He has published more 
than four hundred songs. Over thirty million copies of his 
songs have been sold. At least twenty-five of his songs are 
"popular classics"; they rank steadily among the tunes most 
often played. Warren's songs make the Hit Parade more 
consistently than those of almost any other composer. It is 
doubtful if anyone besides Irving Berlin has turned out a 
greater number of lasting hits. And no other song writer has 
won three Oscars from the Academy of Motion Picture Arts 
and Sciences. 
130 
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Yet in 1950, for the first time in the thirty years he had 
been writing hit tunes, MGM printed his name on the covers 
of his albums! 

If the general public does not know and appreciate Harry 
Warren, the story is different with regard to his fellow com- 
posers. They respect and admire him. None begrudges him 
his wealth and secure position in the trade, for all recognize 
the talent, versatility, industry, and integrity which have 
carried this self-effacing man to a plane of greatness in pop- 
ular music. 

There was nothing in Harry Warren's childhood to equip 
him for a successful career as a song writer. The youngest 
of eleven children of an immigrant Italian bootmaker, he 
was born Harry Guarana in 1893. (The name was Angli- 
cized when he entered school.) Although he exhibited 
musical talent early in life, a piano was a luxury not to be 
dreamed of in that family where it was a struggle to make 
ends meet. The old accordion which Mr. Guarana had 
brought with him from Italy was the only musical instru- 
ment available, so Harry taught himself to play the accor- 
dion. Then he secured a place as choirboy in the Church 
of Our Lady of Loreto, and learned considerable about 
music from its director. 

Later, Harry learned to play the drums and traps under 
the tutelage of a neighborhood barbershop proprietor, and 
soon he got occasional jobs playing with bands at local wed- 
dings and dances. His father wanted him to be a barber or 
a plumber or a shoemaker, but Harry set his heart on show 
business. At fifteen, he left home and joined a carnival. 

Twenty years later Harry Warren had gathered a fund 
of experience in many fields, all connected in some way 
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with his ambition. He had been stagehand, song-plugger, 
rehearsal pianist. He had worked in the movies (with Vita- 
graph silent films) as "extra" player, as pianist, as assistant 
director and practically everything else connected with the 
business. In his spare time, he had composed a number 
of songs. None was a smash hit, but they had guided him 
to the decision that composing was to be his goal, and he 
felt he was learning the craft. He had even had a collec- 
tion of songs published. Soon he was asked to write the 
music for a Broadway musical show. Harry Warren had 
arrived. 

When he went to Hollywood at the request of Warner 
Brothers, Warren was an established composer of popular 
tunes, (with "Rose of the Bio Grande," "Home In Pasa- 
dena," "Where Do You Worka, John/' "Cheerful Little Ear- 
ful," "Nagasaki," etc.) yet still so reticent and unassuming 
that publicity passed him by. To those in show business he 
was known as a careful craftsman who had learned the basic 
lesson of any creative work: Everything you turn out cannot 
be top-drawer. Learn to distinguish between the good and 
the less good, and be willing to throw away the less good. 

For a man born and bred in New York, California was 
hard to get used to. Constant sunshine in place of changes 
of seasons. Vacant lots here and there in place of skyscrap- 
ers on every foot of ground. The lazy pace of pedestrians, 
the mad pace of automobile traffic. The loud, bombastic 
talk of Hollywood movie people: everything in Southern 
California, according to them, was "bigger and better." It 
all rubbed Harry Warren the wrong way. In a word, he 
was homesick for Broadway. 

Even after he had been in Hollywood several years and 
had worked on the scores of about a dozen films, Harry War- 
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ren still missed New York. By that time, he had settled 
down in Beverly Hills with his family. His wife had become 
adjusted to the climate and the community, his daughter 
was happy in school, and he himself had made many friends 
at the First National lot in Hollywood and also at Warner 
Brothers. Yet New York's Broadway seemed a part of him; 
he could not quite get over a yearning to return to the 
East. 

His song-writing partner, Al Dubin, loved to tease him 
about it. Al, a huge 265 pound Swiss with a tremendous 
appetite and an equally large good-nature, had come out 
to the West Coast about the same time as Warren. He had 
made himself completely at home in Hollywood, and had 
no desire whatever to go back to New York The two men 
carried on a good-natured feud on the subject of New York 
versus Hollywood as they worked on the songs for the films, 
Forty-Second Street, Moulin Rouge, Twenty Million Sweet- 
hearts, Dames., Wonder Bar, and Go Into Your Dance. 

And then the "feud" did something more than entertain 
its two participants. It sparked an inspiration which brought 
more wealth and acclaim to the team of Warren and Dubin. 

The song writers were given the script of Gold Diggers 
of Broadway to work on. As usual, when undertaking a new 
movie assignment, Warren and Dubin had talked to the 
writer and the director while the story was in preparation. 
Warren had read the finished script carefully. Again, he 
went over each scene for which the producer wanted music, 
making detailed penciled notes . . . Here a ballad to be 
sung by Dick Powell . . . There a novelty song ... A dance 
here for Buby Keeler . . . This song a revue-type number 
. . . And so on. 

At last the men were ready to start work. In their two- 
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room office suite at the studio, the pair worked day after 
day. Warren's room had a piano, a desk, and a couch. Here 
they spent most of their time, taking turns with all three 
articles of furniture. When they got a germ for a song, 
Dubin would retire to his own room to work out the lyric 
in detail, while Warren perfected his tune. 

One day, when the score was nearly finished, W 7 arren sat 
at the piano playing absently and Al Dubin slumped before 
the desk. They had to have a revue-type song for a certain 
spot. It must not only fit the picture, but it must be a hit. 
Warren wanted a dramatic rhythm number. 

While waiting for an idea, Warren fingered the piano 
keys and Dubin drew pictures on a sheet of paper. Neither 
one could get a ghost of an inspiration. This was one of 
those bad days. Not an idea could they corner. 

Finally Dubin heaved his great bulk up from the desk. 
"Think 111 go and get a bite to eat. Go with me?" 

Warren shuddered and shook his head. A light eater him- 
self, he could not bear to watch his big partner stow away 
his idea of a "bite": two steaks, quantities of vegetables and 
hah a pie alamode. 

He paused in his playing and mopped his brow. "It's 
hot," he complained. 

"I suppose New York would be cool and comfortable this 
time of year," Dubin taunted, making for the door. 

Warren, weary and frustrated, did not answer. He did 
not feel like arguing today over the relative merits of Holly- 
wood and Manhattan. His fingers went back to their experi- 
mental wandering . . . H'm. That sequence of notes wasn't 
too bad. He played it again . . . and again . . . 

Al Dubin spoke from the doorway, where unnoticed by 
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Warren he had paused to listen. "Give me a lead sheet of 
that, Harry, and I'll see if I can get something for it." 

Hurriedly, Warren jotted down the notes on a sheet of 
music manuscript paperthe melody only and handed this 
"lead sheet," as it was called, to his partner. 

"Good luck," he called to the retreating figure of the man 
who had written the words for such hits as "Tip Toe 
Through the Tulips," "The Kiss Waltz," "Many Happy Re- 
turns Of the Day" and "Dancing With Tears In My Eyes." 
Who would dream that that huge fellow had once run the 
hundred yard dash in ten seconds flat? 

Harry Warren forgot the tune he had dashed off for 
Dubin until the latter telephoned him from his beach home. 

"Come on down, Harry," he urged. "I think I've got 
something. Maybe we can finish up this song tonight." 

So Warren drove down to Al Dubin's beach home. His 
partner handed him a lyric: "Come on along and listen to 
the lullaby of Broadway . . ." Warren glanced up at his 
partner and both began to laugh. That old argument about 
which city was the better place to live, Hollywood or New 
York, was bearing fruit. 

"This is great!" Warren exclaimed, and he slid onto the 
piano bench. Beginning with the phrase from the lead 
sheet, he proceeded to build a tune to fit the lyrics, with 
Dubin humming, beating time, singing the words. 

In an hour they had finished "Lullaby of Broadway." 

When Gold Diggers of Broadway was released, "Lullaby 
of Broadway" became the hit of the show. And when the 
year's Academy Awards were announced, the song won the 
Oscar for the best song from a motion picture in 1935. 

This was Warren's first Oscar for a song. In 1943, his 
song "You'll Never Know" was honored in the same way. 
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And in 1946 an Oscar was awarded to his tune "On the 
Atchison, Topeka and the Santa Fe." To date, Harry War- 
ren is the only composer who has won three Oscars for the 
best motion picture song of the year. 



22. As American as Jazz 



FRANK LOESSER 

Praise the Lord and Pass the Ammunition (1942) 

Standing On the Corner 

Spring Will Be a Little Late This Year 

Baby, It's Cold Outside 

On a Slow Boat to China 

A Bushel and a Peck 

My Darling, My Darling 

Bloop, Bleep 

Once In Love With Amy 

If I Were a Bell 



FRANK LOESSER, one of the youngest of today's top song 
writers (born in 1910 in New York City) is easily the most 
versatile man in his profession. With a wide range of job 
experience behind him, an insatiable intellectual curiosity, 
and a variety of talents, it would surprise no one if he should 
take to writing original plays and novels as well as songs, 
or if he should go on the stage to perform his own compo- 
sitions. Loesser is apt to try anything . . . and succeed. Any 
composer can be proud when one of his songs makes the 
H!it Parade, but there have been several times when Frank 
Loesser has had not one, but three songs on the Lucky Strike 
Hit Parade at a time. 

In 1941, Frank Loesser was in the money. Under contract 
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to Paramount Studios, he had for years written song lyrics, 
collaborating with various composers, including Hoagy Car- 
michael, Jimmy McHugh, Louis Alter and Burton Lane. 
He was known as the cleverest lyricist in Hollywood. His 
latest little number "]mgle } J an gl e ' J m g^ e " na ^ reached the 
top of the nation's sales in records, juke box and sheet music. 

After several frustrating years of not knowing what he 
was really like inside, or what he was going to do with his 
life, Frank Loesser had found himself at last, he thought. 

The son of Prussian-born parents, he had rebelled (per- 
haps unconsciously) against the old world attitudes and 
culture of his family. He had become aggressively, deter- 
minedly American, preferring swing to symphonies, slang to 
careful diction, comics to Shakespeare, and hot-dogs to 
souffles. 

But he had had a lot of trouble finding out what he 
wanted to do with his life, other than to be an American. 
In school, he had won an art prize and a harmonica cham- 
pionship, but had failed to make good grades in academic 
studies. After leaving school, he had tried everything that 
came along. He had been reporter, cartoonist, ad salesman, 
press agent, process server, and combined waiter-and-piano- 
player. He had designed and printed Christmas cards, he 
had been a professional eater for a restaurant chain, and he 
had screwed tops on bottles of insecticide. In addition, 
he liked to paint pictures, and to make replicas of French 
Provincial furniture in his spare time. 

Really, it was quite a relief to know that in popular song 
writing he had at last found his groove. It was a pretty good 
Me, all right. 

December 7, 1941, changed the course of that life. Along 
with the rest of the nation, Frank Loesser heard with in- 
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credulous horror of the Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor. 
For days he went around in a mental fog. Was a fellow to 
sit around writing little words on big sheets of paper while 
his country went to pieces? 

As the weeks passed, he felt worse than ever. America 
had taken a body blow, but the people did not realize it. 
They did not seem to know what they were up against in 
this war. 

About a month after Pearl Harbor, Frank Loesser came 
across an article in the newspaper that crystallized his grow- 
ing urge to do something about the war. The article told 
about a Navy Chaplain at Pearl Harbor, and how he in- 
spired his shipmates as he worked, under fire, side by side 
with the sailors, to fight off the Japanese planes. 

"Praise the Lord!" shouted the Chaplain. "And pass the 
ammunition!" 

That combination of phrases caught Loesser's imagina- 
tion. He dropped the newspaper and relapsed into a brown 
study. 

After a while Loesser went to the piano. There he sat 
for hours, groping and experimenting, shaping a melody that 
haunted him. 

When the song was finished at last, complete with words 
and music this time, Loesser sang it to his wife. 

"Praise the Lord and pass the ammunition ..." It was 
such an irresistible tune that she was singing with him 
before he finished. It was bound to be a hit. 

But Loesser did not release his song immediately. He felt 
that America did not yet know what she was up against. 
A morale-building song would be wasted at this time. 

Months later, when the need for such a song became ap- 
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parent, he released it at last, directing that all royalties 
should go for Army and Navy relief. 

The song rapidly swept the country, selling two and a half 
million records, and 750,000 copies of sheet music in a short 
while. It was played so often on the air that the Office of 
War Information restricted its use. 

Meanwhile, Loesser had joined the Army and was put to 
work writing songs to keep up soldier morale. Soon service 
men were singing "What Do You Do In the Infantry" and 
"Rodger Young," while civilians sang "Praise the Lord and 
Pass the Ammunition," all with words and music by Frank 
Loesser. 

When the war ended and Loesser could write songs for 
money again, he did not want to go back to writing lyrics 
for other men's music, now that he had found out he could 
do both ends of the song-writing job. Soon he began writing 
musical shows for Broadway: Where's Charley? and Guys 
and Dolls. Back in Hollywood again, he wrote the songs for 
Hans Christian Andersen, always doing both words and 
music. Once again in this process of steady gradual growth 
Frank Loesser thought he had found himself, as composer- 
lyricist. 

But a few years later he added "playwright" to his titles 
when he wrote the book as well as the lyrics and music for 
The Most Happy Fella, which is closely akin to opera. This 
show proved that Frank Loesser is still growing. 



23. American Success Story 



IRVING BERLIN 



White Christmas (1942) 

Alexander's Ragtime Band 

A Pretty Girl Is Like a Melody 

Oh, How I Hate to Get Up in the Morning 

God Bless America 

How Deep Is the Ocean 

Easter Parade 

Always 

AH Alone 

The Song Is Ended But the Melody 

Lingers On 
Say It Isn't So 
Blue Sides 
You're Just in Love 
It's a Lovely Day Today 



IRVING BERLIN (born 1888 in Tuman, Russia) is one com- 
poser whose name is known to every American. You dance 
to his music, and sing it. Your parents sang and danced to 
his songs. Your grandparents did the same. He is putting 
out new songs all the time, yet many of his old ones are as 
popular today as they ever were. To our gmtire nation, Irv- 
ing Berlin is popular music. 

Berlin does not know exactly how many songs he has 
written in fifty years of song writing. He has published 
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well over a thousand, with several dozen of them enduring 
hits. Yet he still gets very nervous when he has a song- 
writing assignment. 

Irving Berlin's career is an excellent example of the Amer- 
ican success story. It could well be called "From Rags to 
Riches." But success did not just fall in his lap; on his way 
up to the top of Ms profession he encountered nearly every 
variety of obstacle and disaster. Yet he never gave up. He 
turned his troubles into songs which not only entertained 
the public, but brought to him both wealth and comfort. 

In 1942, Irving Berlin was an unquestioned success as a 
song writer. His royalties gave him an enviable income. 
He was always in great demand to write the music for 
Broadway shows. Movie producers vied for his services. 
No one could have blamed Berlin if he felt complacent about 
his success, and cocksure about the future. 

But Berlin was anything but complacent and cocksure. 
He had agreed to do the songs for a Paramount Picture 
called Holiday Inn, but he was tormented by self-doubt. 
What if he failed on this assignment? What if he never had 
another song idea? The drawback to being a success is that 
you are obligated to keep on being one. When you are un- 
known, it doesn't matter to anyone but you if you fail again, 
but when you are a success, everybody is watching you. 

Berlin had had plenty of failures in his long career as a 
song writer and publisher. People talked about his fabu- 
lously popular hit songs; but they didn't know that for 
every hit, he had written at least a dozen flops. Of course, 
some of the flops, with some change or other, later on turned 
out to be hits. Like "Easter Parade" which had only needed 
a different lyric. And sometimes a song he had tucked away 
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out of sight, instead of publishing, thinking it was no good, 
became very popular later on. Like "How Deep Is the 
Ocean," and "God Bless America." 

Still he could not conquer the fear that everything he 
wrote from now on would be a flop. Since he did not know 
where his inspiration came from, how could he be sure it 
would stay with him? 

Take this Holiday Inn, now. Originally planned as a lav- 
ish Broadway musical, it was now going to be a movie, in- 
stead. Not much plot to it; just the story of a vacation resort, 
starring Bing Crosby and Fred Astaire. Berlin was to write 
a song for every major holiday Christmas, Thanksgiving, 
New Year's Day. . . . 

The Thanksgiving one should be easy enough. He had 
plenty to be thankful for, himself. How good America had 
been to him! 

At the age of four, Irving Berlin (Izzy Baline then) had 
escaped from Russia with his parents, after watching their 
home burn to ashes as a part of the persecution which the 
Jewish race suffered in many parts of the world. 

Life in a New York City East Side tenement was hard. 
The children worked at anything they could get to help eke 
out a living. His father died when Irving was eight, leaving 
the entire burden of family support on the children. 

Yes, life was hard during his childhood, but every boy, 
Jew or Gentile, had an equal opportunity with every other 
boy. All anyone needed for success in this new country was 
natural ability and a capacity for hard work. 

Irving Berlin had both. By the time he was twenty, he 
was writing songs and making money from them. Three 
years later he wrote "Alexander's Ragtime Band," and hit 
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the jackpot. The song sold more than a million copies, and 
poverty was a thing of the past for the Berlins. 

But money could not keep trouble and heartaches away, 
he had soon learned. He remembered the tragic death of 
his first wife on their honeymoon. For his second bride he 
chose an heiress, and he was a Jewish immigrant who had 
once been a singing waiter in the Bowery. Regardless of 
dire prophecies, Ellin and he made a happy marriage., and 
the talk eventually died down. 

In the stock market crash of 1929, Berlin had been very 
hard hit. At the age of forty-one he had to start over. This 
crisis, too, he had met and conquered. He had written the 
music for a couple of Broadway musicals, and had proved to 
the world and to himself that Berlin could still turn out 
hits. 

Yes, Irving Berlin had plenty to be thankful for. The 
Thanksgiving song for Holiday Inn should not be too hard 
to do. The other songs would not be so easy. 

Once started, Berlin worked day and night, with very 
little rest. The headache which usually assailed him when 
he started on a major work began to torment him. The 
lines on his face deepened. He suffered agonies as he com- 
posed . . . but he turned out song after song. He played 
the music on his specially made piano, which had a lever to 
shift it to any key he wanted. (He could play in one key 
only, the key of F#.) He typed the lyrics with one finger. 

Eventually he had most of the necessary songs completed: 
"Be Careful, It's My Heart," "Abraham," "Let's Start the 
New Year Right," "Plenty to Be Thankful For," "I Cannot 
Tell a Lie" and several others. Yet he had not made a start 
with a Christmas song. 

At last, in desperation, he remembered a tune he had 
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written a few years before and tucked away in a trunk, 
thinking it unsuitable or inadequate for what he was doing 
at the time. He got out the song and played it over. It 
wasn't too bad. Might be sort of an appealing ballad. He 
would see what he could do with it. . . . 

When the song was completed words and music welded 
into a unit Berlin asked Bing Crosby to listen to some of 
the songs he would be singing in the movie. 

At the composer's request, Bing sauntered up to the piano, 
melted into a chair and puffed lazily on his pipe. 

Seated at his pet piano, Berlin began to play and sing 
his new songs. Bing listened amiably, the picture of unex- 
cited relaxation. He continued to smoke. 

Then Berlin swung into his latest song, "White Christmas." 
As his squeaky, husky voice sang, "I'm dreaming of a white 
Christmas," Bing Crosby forgot to puff his pipe. He sat up 
almost straight. When Berlin finished, "And may all your 
Christmases be bright," Bing took the pipe out of his mouth. 

The composer's hands came to rest on the keys. His voice 
faded out. He looked anxiously at the singer. 
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Bing Crosby seemed as nearly excited as he was ever 
known to look. His eyes sparkled. "I don't think you'll 
have any trouble with that one, Irving," he drawled. "Let 
me try it, will you?" 

And Berlin knew he had written another hit. 

But he had no idea how great a success "White Christ- 
mas" was to be. 

That first Christmas after it was released, American boys 
were in military service all over the world, in the steaming 
tropics of the South Sea Islands, in Africa, in Italy. All of 
them were dreaming of home, and Berlin's song "White 
Christmas" gave them a words-and-music picture. The song 
sold a million copies in the first four months and to date 
over twenty million records of the song have been sold. If 
he had never written anything else, "White Christmas" 
alone would make Irving Berlin's place secure in the hearts 
of Americans. 

No one begrudges Berlin his success. No one questions 
his place as the country's most popular song writer. His 
is a truly American success story. 

George Gershwin, after he had become world famous, 
wrote of Berlin: "He was the first to free the American song 
from the nauseating sentimentality which previously char- 
acterized it ... He gave us the first germ of an American 
musical idiom ... He is the American Franz Schubert." 



24. Flying High, Two Ways 



JIMMY VAN HEUSEN AND JOHNNY BURKE 

Swinging On a Star (1944) 

Personality 

Imagination 

Going My Way 

Moonlight Becomes You 

Tender Trap 

Love and Marriage 



JIMMY VAN HEUSEN became, at twenty-seven, the youngest 
of modern top-flight song writers. 

Although success came early to Van Heusen, it did not 
come easily. He knew, before he was sixteen, that he was 
destined to be a composer, but it took nearly ten years to 
convince the world of that fact. 

Jimmy Van Heusen was born Edward Chester Babcock, 
in 1913, in Syracuse, New York. Through his mother, he 
claimed to be a descendant of Stephen Foster. 

The boy began composing while in his teens. Soon he 
knew that he had found his lif ework. At sixteen, unknown 
to his parents, he got a job as announcer in a local radio 
station. Before long, he had a regular program of his own. 
He played one of his own compositions on nearly every 
broadcast. 
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When his father found out about his son's radio activities, 
he made him quit. He wanted his son to get an education. 
But the boy merely changed his name to Jimmy Van Heusen 
( taking the name from a collar ad ) and kept right on with 
his program. 

Of course, he did not get by with it very long. His father 
took him out of high school and sent him to a seminary 
twenty miles out of town, where he could not so easily get 
back and forth to the radio station, and he was forced to 
quit his job. 

His father could make him stay in school, but he could 
not make him change his mind about a career in music. 
Nothing could do that. Jimmy kept writing songs, often col- 
laborating with his next door neighbor, Jerry Arlen, younger 
brother of the rising young composer, Harold Arlen (who 
had already published "Get Happy," "I Love a Parade," 
and "Between the Devil and the Deep Blue Sea"). 

After graduating from the seminary, the prospective song 
writer went to college for a year and a half. Then he 
changed his name to Jimmy Van Heusen again, and with 
Jerry Arlen, he went to New York City, in 1933. 

The song writing business is a tough one to break into at 
any time. Out of perhaps twenty million people who are 
working at song writing, not more than two thousand make 
a living out of it. And only a very few make good money 
from writing songs. 

The year of 1933, when young Jimmy Van Heusen went 
to New York, was the worst possible time to try to crack 
Tin Pan Alley. The Depression was in full swing. Bread- 
lines, apple vendors, and the closed doors of banks and busi- 
ness houses testified to unprecedented hard times. Firms 
were laying employees off, not taking on new ones. Publish- 
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ing houses were retrenching if they had survived the crash 
of 1929 at aH. 

But Jimmy would not go home to be a building contrac- 
tor, for which he was not suited. He would follow his star. 
He would be a composer. He would stay in New York. 

From publishing house to publishing house, Jimmy ped- 
dled the songs he had written during the last few years. No 
sale. He tried to get a job with one of the publishing firms; 
he was a competent pianist. No job. 

At last he found a job of sorts, but not in Tin Pan Alley. 
He ran a freight elevator at the Park Central Hotel on 
Broadway, for the munificent sum of $15.00 a week. At 
any rate, he could eat while he kept on peddling his tunes 
and writing more. 

A year later, he managed to sell a song (with lyrics by 
Jerry Arlen) to Santly Brothers: "There's a House in Harlem 
For Sale." On the strength of this published song., he got a 
job playing piano for a publishing house, at $50.00 a week. 
Jimmy Van Heusen was on his way up. 

During the next four years he played the piano for prac- 
tically every publisher in Tin Pan Alley, and was fired from 
each one in turn, always for the same reason: plugging his 
own songs. 

Then in 1939 he wrote his first hit tune: "It's the Dreamer 
in Me," in collaboration with Jimmy Dorsey, Soon pub- 
lishers were accepting Van Heusen songs which they had 
previously turned down. After years of plugging along on 
the ground, Jimmy Van Heusen was flying high. 

He was flying high in a literal sense, too, by that time. 

For years, Jimmy had loved aviation, and he had taken 
flying lessons as soon as he could afford them. Now, in 
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1939, the same year of his first song hit, he got his pilot's 
license. Jimmy Van Heusen was on top of the world. 

But that was only the beginning. That same year he met 
the writer with whom he was to fly so high that his present 
altitude would look like tree-skimming. 

Johnny Burke had been lyricist for Bing Crosby's pictures 
for the previous four years, working with composer, Jimmy 
Monaco. When he went to New York on a vacation, he met 
Jimmy Van Heusen. 

The two men could not have been more different: Burke, 
impetuous and loquacious, and Van Heusen, quiet and 
placid. But they were instantly drawn to each other. Both 
had been deserted by their collaborators and needed new 
partners. 

Almost immediately tbey wrote a song together, "Oh, 
You Crazy Moon," and soon followed it with "Imagination." 

When Johnny Burke returned to Hollywood, he carried 
with him the name and the fame of his new collaborator. 
Soon Paramount signed the two men to do a picture for 
Jack Benny, Fred Allen and Mary Martin, Love Thy 
Neighbor. 

On the Paramount lot. Bing Crosby met the newcomer 
to Hollywood. He liked Van Heusen's style, and he liked 
the way he worked with Burke. Bing Crosby decided that 
Jimmy Van Heusen was the song writer for him. 

That was the beginning of the collaboration of Jimmy 
Van Heusen, Johnny Burke and Bing Crosby, a collabora- 
tion which was to increase the fame and fortune of each 
member of the trio. 

Three years and four Crosby pictures later (there had 
been two movies for other stars besides), Van Heusen and 
Burke began to write the score for Going My Way., another 
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Bing Crosby picture. It was for this that they wrote their 
biggest hit, "Swinging On a Star." 

Bing Crosby invited Johnny Burke to his home for dinner 
one evening. The two men had many things to discuss 
after dinner, but Crosby's sons wanted some attention first. 
Burke, through his long years of association with the 
crooner, knew the Crosby boys well, and they were very 
fond of him. He had children of his own, so he took inter- 
ruptions by the boys in his stride and tried to answer their 
questions ... up to a point. 

Finally, Bing said to the boys, "That's enough now, lads. 
Haven't you got some homework to do?" 

Gary, the eldest boy, glowered. "I hate school. I wish 
I never had to go to school." 

Burke grinned at the boy. "Would you rather be a fish 
than go to school?" 

Gary grinned back. "Well ... I dunno . . ." 

"Or would you rather be a mule?" 

The twins joined Gary in giggling at the idea, but Johnny 
Burke suddenly got to his feet, mumbled his thanks, said, 
"Good night," to his host, and dashed out of the house. He 
could not wait to get to Jimmy Van Heusen's house, for he 
had just realized that he had given himself an idea for a 
song! 

When Jimmy heard Burke's idea he got excited, too. He 
sat down to the piano and began to improvise, while he 
started his mind working. . . . 

Bing Crosby was not an easy person for whom to write. 
His strong personality influenced the style of any song. A 
tune had to be smooth and natural, to give a casual effect. 
It could not be very sentimental, nor could it be smarty or 
sophisticated. Yet it must be a bit different, distinctive. 
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Van Heusen liked to work in a closed room, alternately 
smoking and drinking milk. All night long the collaborators 
worked on the new song. By morning., it was practically 
finished. The following day they played and sang it for Bing 
and the producers of Going My Way. Everybody approved 
it, so Van Heusen wrote it down, and the partners set to 
work on the next song for the score. 

"Swinging On a Star" won an Oscar for the best motion 
picture song of 1944. It was recorded in twenty different 
versions, and sold more than a million records. It netted 
Van Heusen and Burke $50,000. 

Later, the partners put out an expanded version of the 
song, in cooperation with the United States Office of Edu- 
cation. This was used in schools. In addition, clergymen 
all over the country asked permission to use the verses in 
their Sunday sermons^ Thus the creators of "Swinging On 
a Star" received special satisfaction from this song the satis- 
faction of knowing they had written something helpful and 
inspirational. 

In the meantime, during the Second World War, Van 
Heusen had been doing more and more flying, not for fun, 
but to help in the war effort. He had served as test pilot 
for Lockheed's new war planes, flying high over the city and 
countryside of Southern California as he put each new plane 
through its paces to prove that it was safe for an air force 
cadet to fly. 

Ten years after receiving an Oscar for "Swinging On a 
Star," Jimmy Van Heusen received another high honor. He 
wrote, with Sammy Cahn, the music for the television 
version of Thornton Wilder's Our Town. This was put 
on the air September 19, 1955, over Producers Showcase. 
Music and story seemed to fit together so well it was hard 
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to believe they had not been produced simultaneously. The 
best song of Van Heusen's score was "Love and Marriage," 
which became a top tune on the Hit Parade. It was given 
several awards, including the coveted "Emmy" the Eighth 
Annual Emmy Television Award of 1955. 
Jimmy Van Heusen was indeed flying high. 



PART 



IV 



Curtain's Going Up 




T 

J_HROUGHOUT TIN PAN ALLEY'S HISTORY, One type of SOHg 

has remained different from the usual popular song. The 
music which is written for a musical comedy score or an op- 
eretta is not intended primarily to be published and then 
sung by the general public. On the contrary, it is written 
for a spot in a play. It is intended to be sung by a profes- 
sional singer, on the stage, in a certain setting and in a spe- 
cific context. If the song later on becomes popular with the 
general public, so much the better. However, it is usually 
promoted, not by itself, but in both sheet music and record- 
ings as a unit from a certain show. In some measure this is 
true also of songs written for morion pictures. But a movie 
song frequently achieves a life of its own, whether or not 
the picture for which it was written becomes a box office 
success. 

While Tin Pan Alley songs were changing from the simple 
sentimental ballads of the early 1900's, like "In the Shade of 
the Old Apple Tree," to songs like "Blue Tango," "Deep 
Purple,'* and "Autumn Leaves," the musical shows of Broad- 
way were changing, too. 

During James Eland's lifetime, the minstrel show of 
Stephen Foster's era gave way to vaudeville. This was a 
variety show, presenting every kind of act that might enter- 
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tain an audience, from song-and-dance to juggling, from 
magic to animal acts. There was no relationship between 
the acts, no continuity whatever. (Although vaudeville lost 
its popularity after a few decades, it has recently returned 
to the American scene via television.) Later, when a uni- 
fying theme was added, the revue evolved, but still the 
show's sole purpose was pure entertainment. 

About the time the minstrel show was supplanted by 
vaudeville, the operetta which was so popular in Europe 
was imported to America. Both music and musicians were 
imported. The operettas of Gilbert and Sullivan, Franz Le- 
har and Strauss led, later on, to those of Reginald de JCoven, 
Victor Herbert, Rudolf Friml and Sigmund Romberg all in 
the European tradition. There were spectacular settings and 
costumes, improbable but exciting stories of kings and cham- 
bermaids, princesses and valets, and always bevies of beau- 
tiful girls dancing and singing in chorus. 

During the Gay Nineties, a third form of theatrical enter- 
tainment began to evolve and eventually surpassed the 
others. This was the musical comedy, a distinctly American 
type of "play." Like the variety show, it aimed to please 
the multitude., but like operetta it had a story, however 
slight a continuity of characters and events. 

In its early years, musical comedy was much more closely 
akin to the revue than it was to operetta. Variety of fare 
was much more important than unity, and beautiful chorus 
girls than good music. Comedy was very broad, leaning 
toward slapstick. Little or no excuse was necessary for the 
introduction of a new song. And the dialogue and lyrics, 
throughout the show, were in the vernacular the language 
of the man in the street. 

As the years passed, musical comedy progressed steadily, 
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always in the direction of operetta and away from the 
variety show. By the middle of the Twentieth Century, the 
average American theater goer, from the Atlantic to the Pa- 
cific, accepted as musical comedy shows which were ac- 
tually operetta or even native opera: musical plays like 
Showboat, Carousel, The Most Happy Fella. The American 
audience had grown up, along with the American musical 
comedy, and had learned to appreciate good music and 
ballet. 



25. King of Operetta 



VICTOR HERBERT AND HENRY BLOSSOM 

Kiss Me Again (1905) 

Ah! Sweet Mystery of Life 

I'm Falling in Love with Someone 

Italian Street Song 

Because You're You 

A Kiss in the Dark 

Toyland 

Gypsy Love Song (Little Gypsy Sweetheart) 



AT THE BEGINNING of the Twentieth Century, Victor Herbert 
was the outstanding composer of operetta in America. 
Within thirty years, he composed more than forty light 
operas! Some of his songs will probably never be forgotten, 
yet one of the best-loved of these, "Kiss Me Again," was 
scarcely noticed by the critics when it was first sung. Sev- 
eral stories have been told of the genesis of this song, and 
we cannot know which is the true one. The following ver- 
sion was told by one of Victor Herbert's friends and fellow 
musicians. 

Victor Herbert, Irish bom ( 1859 ) and German educated, 
came to America in 1886, at the age of twenty-seven, to be 
first cellist in the Metropolitan Opera orchestra. 

Splendid musician that he was, with a fine musical educa- 
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tion, his rise in the music world was rapid. Within ten years 
he had become cello soloist, bandmaster, symphony orches- 
tra conductor, and composer of light opera. 

Music composition itself was not new to Herbert. He had 
started composing years ago, at the Conservatory in Stutt- 
gart, but the field of light opera was a distinct departure for 
a man who had studied classical music all his lif e. 

Possessing boundless energy and a marvelous gift of song, 
this large handsome Irishman worked continually under 
pressure. Finish this operetta score . . . start that one . . . 
fill this orchestra engagement . . . write that band number. 
... He turned out a tremendous amount of work. 

In the summer of 1905, Herbert went with his family to 
Camp Joyland, their new summer home on Lake Placid. 

The previous October he had signed a contract with pro- 
ducer Charles B. Dillingham, obligating himself to compose 
"an original musical score" for an operetta in which the lead- 
ing part would be played by Fritzi Scheff. He agreed to de- 
liver a fully orchestrated score within a stated time limit. 
For this work he would receive a royalty of three per cent 
of the gross receipts. Henry Blossom was the librettist. The 
operetta was Mile. Modiste. With the terrific schedule of 
work which he kept up during the winter season, Victor 
Herbert had had little time to work on this score. He must 
finish it this summer. 

Victor Herbert enjoyed working here. He could look up 
from his high desk, at which he wrote standing up (he 
never composed at the piano ) , and see little boats skimming 
across the lake, or watch his children and the neighbors 
swimming and splashing happily in the water. 

He loved to have friends up here to visit, too. Many of 
the "greats" of the music world were close friends, Caruso, 
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Kreisler, Richard Strauss, Dvorak, Schumann-Heinle, Josef 
Hermann and many others. 

Henry Blossom, librettist and lyricist for Mile. Modiste, 
came often to Camp Joyland that summer and the two 
friends and collaborators worked hard on the opera. 

They played hard, too, taking long brisk walks and quick 
plunges in the lake. Victor Herbert could never do anything 
slowly or easily. He went at everything he did whole-heart- 
edly, at top speed. 

But he could not stay at Camp Joyland all summer, much 
as he would have loved to. Among his many obligations 
was a commitment to conduct a series of concerts at Sara- 
toga, the famous summer resort. 

It was at Saratoga that he found one of his greatest songs. 
Near tne end of the season, he had returned to his hotel 
room after the concert. The hour was very late, and he was 
tired. He undressed hurriedly and tumbled into bed. 

But he could not, for the life of him, get to sleep. All 
evening long a melody had danced through his mind, and 
it still continued to plague him. 

He tossed and turned, trying to shut out the insistent 
melody, to empty his mind of all distracting thought. But 
it was no use. At last, with a sigh of resignation, he de- 
cided that the only way to get the music out of his mind 
was to write it down. So he got out of bed, lit the gas light, 
and hunted for pencil and music manuscript paper. Then 
he scribbled down a rough outline of the waltz melody. 

As soon as he had finished this enough so that he would 
remember the music in the morning he went back to bed. 
Immediately, his mind went obediently blank and he 
dropped peacefully off to sleep. 

The next day he finished the melody. Later he orches- 
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trated it and fitted it into the score of Mile. Modiste as the 
final part of an aria, "If I Were on the Stage." He was very 
pleased with himself and his waltz. 

But no one else connected with the opera shared his feel- 
ing. 

Henry Blossom, his lyricist, did not think much of the 
waltz, but at Herbert's insistence he wrote lyrics for the 
entire aria, ending the waltz with the words, "Kiss Me 
Again." 

Late in August, when Fritzi Scheff, who was to star in 
the show, returned from a vacation in Europe, Victor Her- 
bert went over the entire score of Mile. Modiste with her at 
the piano. Miss Scheff had deserted the Metropolitan Grand 
Opera Company to sing in Victor Herbert's light operas; she 
had the customary artistic temperament. 

When they came to the third part of the aria, "If I Were 
on the Stage," Fritzi Scheff balked. That waltz was much 
too low for her voice! B below middle G! 

Opposition brought out the stubbornness in Victor Her- 
bert's usually genial disposition. Besides, this melody's per- 
sistence in pestering him had made him believe it might be 
really good. He told the temperamental soprano she was 
not expected to sing the beginning of the aria full voice a 
mere whisper would carry the opening bars. 

Fritzi ScheJE obeyed, but she never liked the song. 

Even the producer had no enthusiasm for the "Kiss Me 
Again" melody and wanted to take it out of the aria. But 
Herbert was adamant. The waltz stayed in. 

The critics, too, thought less than highly of "Kiss Me 
Again" at the first performance of Mile. Modiste. At least, 
they made little mention of the waltz which Fritzi Scheff 
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began in a whisper, "Sweet summer breeze," and finished 
full voice, "Kiss me, kiss me again." 

The public, however, agreed with Victor Herbert in lik- 
ing this song. "Kiss Me Again" rapidly became the most 
popular part of the operetta, and one of the hit tunes of 
1905. Years later Victor Herbert and Henry Blossom added 
verses, and "Kiss Me Again" was published as a separate 
song. Today it is probably the best known of all of Victor 
Herbert's lovely melodies. Few people remember the rest 
of Mile. Modiste, but everyone is familiar with that dreamy 
waltz. 

Even if he had never written any songs that lived beyond 
his own time, Victor Herbert would be remembered in the 
field of music because he was a moving spirit in a crusade 
to guarantee to composers and writers the income from 
performances of their work. 
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During the early years of tlie century, song writers made 
their money from sheet music sales alone, but this was 
enough. In that simple, slow-moving, pre-jazz era before 
airplanes or autos, radio or television, sheet music sales often 
mounted to fantastic heights. 

With the rise of ragtime and "name" dance bands, sheet 
music sales dropped sharply, taking with them the income 
of composer and lyricist and publisher. Music was played 
at theaters and dance halls and restaurants, as floor shows 
and cabarets flourished. But the authors and publishers of 
the songs got no income from these performances, in spite 
of the copyright law of 1909 which gave the owner of the 
copyright exclusive right "to perform the copyrighted work 
publicly for profit if it be a musical composition." Com- 
posers and writers fussed and fumed about what they termed 
"music piracy," but individually they could do nothing about 
the situation. 

In 1913 George Maxwell (representative of the great 
music publishing house of Milan, G. Ricordi and Company), 
Raymond Hubbell, a rising young composer, and Nathan 
Burkan, a brilliant young lawyer, decided it was time to do 
what European countries had done long ago: form a mutual 
protective society of composers, authors and publishers. 

The first step was to get the backing of all musicians, both 
composers of serious music and writers of popular songs. 
It was most essential, the three decided at once, to enlist 
Victor Herbert's interest. He worked in both serious and 
popular fields, and his opinion carried more weight with 
his fellow composers than that of any other man. Raymond 
Hubbell undertook to talk to Herbert. 

When he was finally convinced of the need for a protec- 
tive society for the good of all composers, young and old, 
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Victor Herbert took the lead with characteristic enthusiasm 
and faith, and with his customary boundless energy, 

With crusading zeal, the four men arranged a dinner 
meeting at Luchow's restaurant in New York City, inviting 
thirty-six leading composers, authors and publishers. But 
that particular evening in October of 1913 turned out to be 
blustery and rainy, giving a good excuse for absence to those 
who did not wish to get embroiled in a movement that might 
be controversial. Only nine men showed up for the meet- 
ing: composers Victor Herbert, Raymond Hubbell, Silvio 
Hein, Gustave Kerker, Louis Hirsch; publishers George 
Maxwell and Jay Witmark; author Glen MacDonough; and 
Nathan Burkan, the attorney who had been studying copy- 
right laws in preparation for this meeting. The group might 
have been forgiven if they had given up their project, dis- 
couraged by the small turnout. But Victor Herbert gave 
them no chance to consider it. 

"Come on. Let's get started! Let's eat! Nathan, tell us 
about this society. Let's start it!" 

His enthusiasm was contagious. Before they knew it, the 
nine were soon committed to the formation of a society such 
as Nathan Burkan outlined. 

Four months later they held another meeting. This time 
the response to their invitation was different. This time 
more than a hundred came out, and the American Society 
of Composers, Authors and Publishers was officially or- 
ganized. 

It took many lawsuits and much money to establish the 
legality of the principle that the copyright owners of a song 
are entitled to receive pay for each commercial performance 
of it. Eventually, however, one of Victor Herbert's own law- 
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suits won the desired decision, and AS CAP began to func- 
tion as a non-profit collection agency for its members. 

When radio became commercial, with big networks oper- 
ating from coast to coast, hiring big name singers and 
bands, the fight started all over again. Finally, ASCAP 
proved that music was performed "for profit" over the radio, 
even though no listener paid as he turned his dial. There 
were other battles, other crises. Several times ASCAP was 
forced to modify its demands, to give up some of its control. 
A rival organization grew up, Broadcast Music, Inc., and 
still remains a healthy competitor. 

But ASCAP continues to do what it set out to do: to col- 
lect for its members or their heirs their share of profit for 
the public performances of their works. 

In the early difficult days of the American Society of 
Composers, Authors and Publishers, Victor Herbert was a 
tower of strength. He did not recognize setbacks. His faith 
in the justice of the cause never wavered. Many a time his 
enthusiasm lent new courage to his companions. Through 
all the ups and downs of the society during its first years, 
Victor Herbert stood like a rock, unmoved by the storms of 
adverse court decisions and unfavorable public opinion. He 
poured into the fight his own courage and faith, and also his 
own money. Far from being enriched by ASCAP, Victor 
Herbert put out much more money to get the society estab- 
lished than he ever lived to collect. 

By the time Herbert died, however, in 1924, ASCAP was 
beginning to be a power for its members and to pay roy- 
alties. Today the society has nearly 4500 members. Still a 
non-profit organization, it collects and divides among its 
members royalties for public performance of their works by 
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radio, television, or "live" music, and every member of 
AS CAP reveres the name of Victor Herbert as one of the 
prime movers in the fight to end music piracy in the United 
States. 



26. When One Man's Quarrel Was 
Another Man's Break 



RUDOLF FRIML, OTTO HARBACH AND 
OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN II 

Indian Love Call (1924) 

L'Amour, Toujours L'Amour 

Giannina Mia 

Only a Rose 

Donkey Serenade 

Rose Marie 

Song of the Vagabonds 

RUDOLF FRIML studied to be a concert pianist. He might 
never have turned to composing popular music if it had not 
been for a quarrel between two musicians, a composer and 
a singer. 

Rudolf Friml came to this country from his native Czecho- 
slovakia ( where he was born in 1879 ) as accompanist for a 
fellow countryman, Jan Kubelik, violinist. On their second 
trip to the United States in 1904, Friml decided to remain 
here and build a name for himself as a concert pianist. A 
few months later he made his American debut in Carnegie 
Hall, with Walter Damrosch and the New York Symphony 
Orchestra. At this concert, he played one of his own com- 
positions, "Concerto in B Major," which received such com- 
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plimentary notices that it was clear the young Czech 
composer had a future in serious music. 

Several years passed. Rudolf Friml continued to play in 
concert, and to compose serious works for the piano. (Many 
of his etudes are used by piano students today.) Then 
something happened which changed the course of his life: 
a composer and a singer quarreled. 

In 1911, Victor Herbert had no rival in America as a com- 
poser of light opera. Reginald de Koven's star was fading. 
Neither Kem nor Romberg had yet had a show on Broad- 
way (although a few of Kern's songs had been used in musi- 
cal shows ) . Irving Berlin had not yet turned to the writing 
of musicals, and George Gershwin, Richard Rodgers, Arthur 
Schwartz and Cole Porter were mere schoolboys. Victor 
Herbert was the composer for the Broadway stage, the reign- 
ing king of operetta. 

And the star perf ormer in his musicals, the queen of oper- 
etta, was Emma Trentini. Her success in Victor Herbert's 
latest show, Naughty Marietta, had made her an unques- 
tioned favorite. Arthur Hammerstein, the producer, wanted 
to capitalize on this popularity, so-while Naughty Marietta 
was still running he made plans for another musical to fol- 
low it. This was to be The Firefly. Otto Harbach was en- 
gaged to write the book and lyrics, and Herbert, of course, 
would compose the music, while Emma Trentini would sing 
the star role. 

Producer Hammerstein congratulated himself that in a 
business which is notorious for its uncertainties he had 
every reason to be confident that his next show would be 
as great a winner as his present one. With the best com- 
poser in the business, the most popular singer in America, 
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and a veteran writer like Otto Harbach, how could he miss? 

Then came the explosion. At the final performance of 
Naughty Marietta, Emma Trentini turned temperamental. 
She refused to do a single encore. 

Victor Herbert was furious. He vowed he would never 
write another note for Emma Trentini. 

Weeks passed. Otto Harbach finished die libretto or 
"book" of The Firefly but composer and singer remained 
deadlocked, refusing to speak to each other. Producer and 
author tried desperately to persuade Trentini to make some 
overture of peace, some gesture of apology to soothe the 
composer's feelings, but she refused haughtily. 

They had no better luck with Victor Herbert. He stood 
stubbornly by his word. No mere singer could flout his au- 
thority as director; when an audience wanted encores of his 
music, it should have them. He would not write for a 
singer who would not sing encores. 

What was to be done? A musical show with no music! 
Who, besides Victor Herbert, could turn out a score for 
their operetta? 

Then Rudolf Schirmer, the music publisher, who knew of 
Rudolf Friml's success in Europe, introduced Friml to Arthur 
Hammerstein and to Harbach. Producer and author asked 
the young Bohemian to compose the music for the show that 
Herbert refused to write, and they were soon delighted 
with the flood of lovely fresh melodies that seemed to pour 
out of Rudolf Friml's sleeves. The young man might have 
trouble expressing himself in the English language, but he 
had no trouble at all in getting his thoughts and feelings 
across in his music. 

The Firefly, produced in 1912, turned out to be such a 
success that Friml gave up concert work for a while to con- 
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tinue composing for operetta and musical comedy, writing 
songs that generations of Americans would sing. 

His greatest triumph came with Rose Marie, in 1924, 
twelve years after his first show. The book and lyrics for 
this were written by Otto Harbach and the young nephew 
of producer Arthur Hammerstein, Oscar Hammerstein II. 

Otto Harbach had reached the zenith of his career in 1924. 
He was recognized as the "dean of librettists" of musical 
comedy (the man who writes the play or "book") with many 
successful shows to his credit. 

This theatrical career was a far cry from the profession 
in which he had started out, back in the late 1890's: pro- 
fessor of English at Whitman College in Walla Walla, Wash- 
ington, Yet even in those faraway days on the other side 
of the continent, the part of his work Harbach had enjoyed 
most had been putting on plays with his students. 

When he came to New York City in 1901 for a sabbatical 
year at Columbia University (on hah pay, with $500 an- 
nually) he soon became convinced that writing plays and 
lyrics was to be his lifework. 

It had taken a great deal of persistence for a young man 
from the West to get a foothold on Broadway, especially 
for a young fellow who was completely unknown in New 
York and utterly green concerning the theater. But Har- 
bach, quiet, unassuming, modest, had nevertheless a will of 
iron, and it never occurred to him to give up. 

Finally he made the grade. In 1907 his first show, written 
in collaboration with composer Karl Hoschna, was produced. 
Other successful shows followed in rapid succession. By 
1924 his songs were sung and whistled everywhere: "Every 
Little Movement Has a Meaning All Its Own," "Sympathy," 
"Giannini Mia." (Years later he wrote unforgettable songs 
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with Jerome Kern, such as "She Didn't Say Yes, She Didn't 
Say No," "Yesterdays," "Smoke Gets in Your Eyes," etc. ) 

The show that Harbach was working on in 1924 with 
Rudolf Friml, and young Oscar Hammerstein II, with the 
assistance of Herbert Stothart, was to be called Rose Marie. 
It had grown out of a chance encounter with a Canadian 
years before when Harbach, while waiting for a break in 
show business, was working for an advertising company. 
The Canadian had told Harbach of a spectacular festival 
held annually hi Montreal, where an ice palace was stormed 
each year as a finale to the colorful festival. 

All through the intervening years that idea of the ice pal- 
ace had held Harbach's imagination. He wanted to write a 
play about Canadian Indians, using the storming of the ice 
palace as a rousing finale. 

He tad finally succeeded in interesting producer Arthur 
Hammerstein in the idea, and Harbach, accompanied by 
Hamrnerstein's nephew Oscar, set out for Montreal in the 
dead of winter to observe at first hand the destruction of 
the wonderful ice palace. 

The forty-year-old Harbach, secure in his profession, and 
twenty-eight-year-old Oscar Hammerstein II, who had be- 
gun his career in the same profession comparatively recently, 
were already good friends. They had worked together the 
previous year, at producer Hamrnerstein's request, on the 
Vincent Youmans musical, Wildflower. Harbach recognized 
the younger man's ability, and sympathized with his love 
of the theater, while young Hammerstein respected the 
older man's wisdom and experience, and appreciated his 
never-ending kindness and patience and courtesy. It was a 
friendship which was to last throughout their lives. 

It was fortunate that the two men enjoyed each other's 
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company, for they found little else to enjoy on that never- 
to-be-forgotten trip. The entire journey turned out to be a 
series of disappointments, discomforts and disillusionments. 

First of all, the traditional storming of the ice palace was 
no longer done ... if it ever had been done ... if, indeed, 
there had ever been an ice palace! 

The men were told, however, of a big show at Quebec, 
which was said to be very colorful, with Indians and snow 
sports; this might give them some ideas for their show. But 
when they reached Quebec, they discovered the "show" 
was merely a parade, with a few toboggan slides. 

Next, they heard of a native Indian village, colorful and 
authentic, where moccasins were made by hand as in earlier 
days. Harbach and Hammerstein rented a sleigh and drove 
thirty miles through the piercing cold to this village, only 
to find that the Indians had intermarried until there was no 
such thing as a native Indian any more, and the tribal life 
had been lost in the white man's civilization. The crowning 
blow was to learn that the moccasin handicraft had given 
way to a conventional glove factory! 

Eventually the two disappointed writers returned to New 
York City with frost-bitten ears and noses, and the sad 
knowledge that the scene of their play about Indians could 
not be laid in Eastern Canada. They had to change their 
story completely. 

After many weeks of thinking and planning, Otto Har- 
bach and Oscar Hammerstein got their play worked out. 
The first act was set in Saskatchewan, in Western Canada, 
which was surely wild enough (although they did not go 
out there to see) for any scenes of native Indian life they 
might care to use. They set the second act in Quebec. 

All this time, Friml had been composing melodies for the 
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play. According to his custom, Friml worked at home late 
at night. He would sit at the piano in the dark, improvising 
endlessly. Hour after hour he would play; music flowed ef- 
fortlessly from his fingers, coming out cheerful or sad, angry 
or bitter according to his mood. 

When something promising came out of his improvising, 
something that he liked he would write it down or play 
it to a recording machine. He took little interest in the 
story of the play, for music was his only passion. It was 
enough to know the type of story and the setting. Stothart 
would take care of the incidental music and the finales. 

By the time Harbach and Hammerstein were ready to go 
to work on the songs for the show, Friml had a sheaf of un- 
orchestrated melodies for them to choose from. 

Harbach, who had played violin in an orchestra during 
vacations in his college days, took the music home and 
played it over on his violin. The writers picked out the 
melodies which suited the play best. The next step was to 
decide where the songs should go in the play. Then Har- 
bach and his young collaborator divided up the songs, and 
each one wrote his share of the lyrics. 

But there was one important spot for which they did not 
yet have a suitable tune. 

At the climax of the first act, the hero, accused of murder, 
is hiding in a little cottage up in the canyon. He has made 
a pact with his sweetheart that singing a certain love call 
would be a signal, a warning to him that the police were 
after him and he must get away. 

That love call signal was a "must" in the play, yet none of 
the melodies which Friml had yet turned out would fit in 
that spot. 

One night Harbach took the composer for a drive around 
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Central Park in New York City, talking over the problems 
of the play. Harbach tried to explain about the love call. 

"But what," asked Friml, "what does this love call sound 
like? I do not comprehend the Indian music." 

Harbach did not know Indian music, either. But he an- 
swered, "Well, it would be something on the order of a 
yodel. You know how they do in Switzerland? They yodel, 
sending their voices a great distance through the mountains. 
This would be the same sort of thing, only in the American 
Indian style." 

Friml pondered, still puzzled. "Would it be like this?" 
He made a ludicrous attempt at a yodel. 

"Well, no. More like this . . ." In his turn, Harbach gave 
a rather unmusical call. 

One after another, the men sang, whistled, yodelled, 
snatches of tuneful or tuneless calls. Fortunately, there were 
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few passers-by at that time of night, or they might have 
been reported as suspicious characters. 

At last, Friml came up with a phrase, an ascending series 
of notes, that struck Harbach favorably. "That sounds like 
something," he said approvingly. "Go on from there." 

And the weary men separated, Harbach to go back home 
and sleep, Friml to go home and sit at his piano in the dark, 
to finish composing his tune. By morning the song was fin- 
ished and Harbach could get to work on the lyrics. 

Whether or not the "Indian Love Call" is characteristic 
of the American Indian tribe it purports to represent, the 
song helped Rose Marie to achieve tremendous success. 
The show ran for 557 performances at the Imperial Theatre 
in New York. It netted producer Hammerstein three million 
dollars, and made composers and Librettists rich. 

And it gave to America another lovely melody by Rudolf 
Friml to sing, year after year. 



27. Working in Two Worlds at Once 



GEORGE GERSHWIN AND IRA GERSHWIN 

The Man I Love (1924) 

Rhapsody In Blue ( 1924) 

*S Wonderful 

They Can't Take That Away From Me 

Bidin My Time 

It Ain't Necessarily So 

Summertime 

Somebody Loves Me 

I Got Rhythm 

Embraceable You 

Someone to Watch Over Me 



MANY COMPOSERS of popular music studied serious music 
before starting in the popular field, composers like Nacio 
Herb Brown, Jimmy McHugh, Ernest Ball, Victor Herbert, 
Rudolf Friml, Jerome Kem. There have been composers 
who dreamed of becoming symphonic or grand opera com- 
posers, and some who tried it with mediocre success, such 
as Victor Herbert with his grand opera, Natoma, and Vin- 
cent Youmans with his symphonic pieces. And there have 
been a few composers like William H. Schumann who de- 
serted the popular song field to become writers of serious 
music, feeling forever after a bit ashamed and apologetic of 
their low start. 

179 
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But only one composer so far has made a world-wide rep- 
utation for himself with concert music while at the same 
time turning out Pulitzer Prize winning musical comedy 
songs. George Gershwin was that exception. 

George Gershwin (born in 1898 in Brooklyn) had much 
in common with many popular song writers. Like Irving 
Berlin, Jerome Kern, Con Conrad, Harry Ruby, he was Jew- 
ish. Like Berlin, Gus Edwards, Harry Warren, lie grew up 
on city streets, living in poverty in New York tenements. 
Like the Von Tilzers, Ernest Ball, Ray Henderson, Milton 
Ager and others, Gershwin served his apprenticeship in 
Tin Pan Alley as a song plugger. Like many others, he re- 
ceived inspiration and encouragement from older men in 
the business: Berlin, Kern, Victor Herbert were only a few 
who recognized Gershwin's talent early and encouraged him. 

But George Gershwin was different from everyone else in 
several ways. In talent, in self-confidence, in daring, he 
stands alone. From the very beginning of his career to his 
untimely death at thirty-eight, he was an experimentalist, 
an individualist. 

Gershwin wrote his first big hit, "Swanee," in 1919, with 
Irving Caesar. Never again after that did he have to worry 
about money. From then on he could experiment. He could 
write music which was different from those formula tunes 
which he had grown so tired of playing while he was a song 
plugger at Remick's songs that all sounded exactly alike to 
him. He soon developed new effects in jazz, new techniques, 
and his work attracted wide attention while he was still little 
more than a boy. 

During the next four years after "Swanee," his rise was 
meteoric. When Eva Gauthier, a concert singer of the day, 
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decided in 1923 to include a few of the best jazz songs in a 
conceit of the Old Masters' compositions, she used three 
songs of Gershwin's, and one each of Berlin's, Kern's, and 
Donaldson's. Gershwin played her accompaniments for this 
part of that historic program. 

At the age of twenty-five, George Gershwin was thus 
recognized as a composer of representative American jazz, 
of uniquely American popular songs. 

A year later his dual career as popular song writer and 
serious composer began. That year he wrote his best popu- 
lar song, "The Man I Love," and also his most widely known 
concert piece, "Rhapsody In Blue." 

"The Man I Love" probably set a world's record for fail- 
ure. It failed in two shows before succeeding, and then its 
success was of slow growth. 

George and Ira Gershwin had been collaborating on 
songs, off and on, for several years, but Lady Be Good, pro- 
duced in 1924, was the first musical comedy they had done 
together. 

By now the brothers, living together with the family on 
110th Street in New York City, had developed a pattern of 
working together which was to serve them well for years. 
George would sit for hours at the piano, preferably late at 
night or in the early morning hours, working at tunes. Ira 
would spend a great deal of time listening to George's play- 
ing. When the composer came on a promising theme he 
would write it down and then play it over and over. 

Once a tune had been decided on, Ira would listen to 
George play it until he knew it by heart. Then he would 
think quietly, and persistently, until he came up with a 
title . . . then a last line of the chorus . . . finally the remain- 
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ing lines of the chorus . . . and last of all, a verse. And the 
song would be finished. 

During the brothers' work on Lady Be Good, George 
turned one day to his notebook, in which he kept musical 
ideas and unused melodies. One of these tunes a song with- 
out words he began to play, while Ira listened. 

George played the verse, then the chorus. He began on 
the verse all over again. . . . 

The strange haunting sadness of the wordless verse caught 
Ira's imagination. He interrupted his brother's playing. 

"That verse would make a good chorus, George. Better 
than the one you've got." 

George played the tune through again, listening critically 
to the "blue" notes. "You're right, Ira. I'll work out a new 
verse for it." 

With the slow, disturbing melody ringing in his ears, Ira 
paced and pondered, trying to fit words to the distinctive 
minor melody . . . 

Entitled "The Man I Love," that song went into Lady Be 
Good as a solo for Adele Astaire in the early part of the play. 
But in the rryout at Philadelphia it was removed from the 
show. 

"A good song, but no life to it/' was the verdict. "Too 
hard to sing, with all those chromatics. Not what you could 
call a popular song." 

At least one person who heard the song liked it, however: 
Lady Mountbatten, here on a visit from England, told 
George Gershwin she liked "The Man I Love" so much she 
wanted to take an autographed copy of it back to England 
with her. The composer gladly complied with the request, 
and then forgot it. "The Man I Love" was shelved for six 
years. 
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In 1927, the brothers were working on another musical, 
Strike Up the Band. Needing a number for a particular spot, 
they unearthed "The Man I Love" and put it in the new 
show. George and Ira agreed that they liked the song as 
much as they had originally. But again the tryout audi- 
ence disagreed. The song aroused no enthusiasm whatever, 
and once more it was shelved. 

This time the song would probably have been allowed to 
die, except for the demands of American travelers returning 
from Europe. In England, they said, they had heard "The 
Man I Love" sung everywhere; all the top bands were play- 
ing it. Nobody had a score for it, except Lady Mountbat- 
ten. But one band leader learned it from another. 

So Americans returned home singing the song which had 
been rejected by American audiences. Eventually, the pub- 
lic accepted it and it became one of Gershwin's most popu- 
lar songs. 

The same year that saw the first performance of this song 
also saw George Gershwin's debut as a serious composer. 

At the end of the famous concert of Eva Gauthier, with 
its unprecedented inclusion of jazz numbers on the same 
program with classics, Paul Whiteman came up to George 
Gershwin. Whiteman had given up his work as conductor 
of a symphony orchestra to become an exponent of "Sweet 
Jazz"; now he congratulated Gershwin on his popular songs. 

"Why don't you write a large work for my orchestra?" 
Whiteman went on. "If it's as good as your songs, I'll hire 
Carnegie Hall and play it there." 

George laughed. Obviously, that was supposed to be 
funny. He promptly forgot the suggestion. 

Lady Be Good settled down for a run on Broadway, and 
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was off of his mind; but another show, Sweet Little Devil, 
which George Gershwin was writing with Buddy de Sylva 
as lyricist, was due to open in Boston shortly. Gershwin had 
his hands full without taking on any more work, even if he 
had been inclined to take Whiteman's suggestion seriously. 

Then one morning in January of 1924 Ira Gershwin read 
in his morning newspaper a startling article, and pointed it 
out to George. 

Paul Whiteman was to give a jazz concert at Aeolian Hall 
on February 12, he read. This concert was designed as a 
final vindication of Whiteman's often-stated belief that jazz 
was important American music, to be carefully rehearsed, 
and played seriously and listened to seriously. Jazz, accord- 
ing to Paul Whifeman, was destined for a place in the sun. 
To prove it, his orchestra would play in the forthcoming 
concert a jazz symphony, "on which the young composer 
George Gershwin is now at work." 

George Gershwin dropped the paper with a gasp. At 
work on a jazz symphony! Why, he had not even thought 
of doing one! He did not know whether to be furious at 
Whiteman for giving out a false story, or to give him the 
benefit of the doubt and assume that some newspaperman 
had scrambled the facts. 

Gershwin telephoned Whiteman to set him straight. But 
the orchestra leader begged Gershwin to help him out. 

"You believe in the future of jazz as firmly as I do, George. 
And I'm going to stand or fall by this concert ... in more 
ways than one. Do you realize that it is costing me $6,000 
to put this concert on?" 

When Gershwin tried to reply, Whiteman interrupted. 
"I'm giving away most of the tickets, you see. It's the only 
way to get the important music people to come. And they 
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are the ones we have to reach. The serious music critics are 
the ones we have to sell jazz to." 

At last Gershwin promised to try what Whiteman asked. 
But what kind of a long jazz work could he do in three 
weeks . . . with a show opening in a few days? Nevertheless, 
he would try. 

Suddenly an idea occurred to him: There was so much 
talk, always, about die limitations of Jazz, how it had to be 
in strict time dance rhythms only. Well, he would destroy 
that false notion, at least. He would write something to 
prove the elasticity, the infinite variety possible in jazz. 

But lie had time to work out only a few themes before 
he had to go to Boston for the premiere of Sweet Little 
Devil 

On that trip, George Gershwin, child of the big city, who 
had grown up in the noise of traffic and industry, of close 
neighbors and a large family, found in the noise of the train 
ideal conditions for both concentration and inspiration. 

In the clamor and rhythm of the train he suddenly heard, 
even saw on paper the complete structure of his "Rhap- 
sody." He heard it as a musical kaleidoscope of all the races 
and nationalities which make up our United States, all of 
the attributes which are typically American, our energy, our 
optimism, our love of success, of speed, of jazz and the 
blues . . . 

With his show safely launched, George Gershwin returned 
to New York and settled down in earnest to work on his 
"Rhapsody." Within a week he had completed the rough 
draft. None of it satisfied him, however. He revised, pol- 
ished, re-worked. And time was running out. Whiteman 
had to have the manuscript for orchestrations so he could 
get rehearsals under way. 
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There were production problems, too. Clarinetists whom 
the composer consulted told him that nobody could play 
that ascending glissando with which Gershwin expected to 
establish the mood of his "Rhapsody." Finally, Ross Gor- 
man, after considerable experimentation, learned to do it; 
he found a reed with which he could make that distinctive 
whine. 

As the days passed, Whiteman became desperate to get 
the score for rehearsals with his orchestra. Gershwin was so 
busy composing and revising and improving his music that 
he had no time to complete the orchestrations. Finally, 
Whiteman called in Ferde Grofe, who had done consider- 
able arranging for him, to help Gershwin complete the 
orchestrations. 

At last, Whiteman could begin rehearsing, although 
Gershwin kept right on revising up to the last minute. 

The day of the concert came too soon for Gershwin, still 
thinking his "Rhapsody In Blue" should have more work, 
and for Whiteman, certain that his orchestra needed more 
practice on that piece. 

A snowstorm did nothing to keep the crowd away. People 
fought for tickets. They could have sold the house out twice 
over. All of the "greats" of the music world, whom White- 
man had been so anxious to convince of the worth of jazz 
turned out: Rachmaninoff, Godowsky, Stokowski, Victor 
Herbert, Walter Damrosch, Jascha Heifetz, Mischa Elman, 
Fritz Kreisler, John Philip Sousa, and every important music 
critic in New York. In addition, Tin Pan Alley addicts came 
out in force, and also many ordinary civilians who liked both 
serious and popular music. 

The concert included a variety of popular songs and jazz 
arrangements, but the climax in every sense was the next to 
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the last number, Gershwin's "Rhapsody In Blue." With the 
first raucous wail of Ross Gorman's clarinet, the audience 
sat up straight. This was something new, something differ- 
ent, something exciting. 

At the finale, the cheers and applause were overwhelm- 
ing. The "Rhapsody" was a tremendous success, no doubt 
about it. Although the critics were not unanimous in prais- 
ing it, one critic hailed it as the "most important serious 
work by an American composer." Another said that the 
concert "added a new chapter to our musical history." 

Through the years, the fame of the "Rhapsody" has 
grown. Today, it is perhaps the best loved, the most fre- 
quently performed American work in the symphonic field. 
It is typically Gershwin, fresh, vital, daring, and it is typi- 
cally American. 

George Gershwin continued to work in his two worlds of 
music, turning out popular musical comedy scores: In 1932 
Of Thee I Sing won the Pulitzer Prize, the first musical 
comedy to be so honored. At the same time he continued 
with his serious work: he followed the "Rhapsody in Blue" 
with "Concerto in F," "American In Paris," and finally an 
American folk opera, Porgy and Bess, which has become a 
classic. 

Thus George Gershwin, in the brief span of twenty work- 
ing years, blazed new pathways in American music, and 
helped to show the world that jazz "deserves a place in the 
sun." 



28. Happy Music from Unhappiness 



VINCENT YOUMANS AND IRVING CAESAR 

Tea for Two (1924) 

I Want to Be Happy 

Sometimes I'm Happy 

I Know That You Know 

Time On My Hands 

Hallelujah 

Without a Song 

The Carioca 

More Than You Know 

Through the Years 

Great Day 

VINCENT YOUMANS, critics and colleagues agreed, was one 
of the most brilliant composers of the 1920's. Tuberculosis 
struck him down in his prime, cutting short a career that 
might have been truly phenomenal. As it is, some of his 
songs are sung as often as those of any other composer. 

Oddly, although most of his tunes are bright and cheerful 
and irresistibly conducive to dancing, Youmans was himself 
an unhappy man. 

In 1925, Vincent Youmans (born 1898 in New York City) 
was the youngest of Broadway's successful composers. He 
had written his first musical show, Two Little Girls in Blue, 
before he was twenty-one. 
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Yet, in spite of the acclaim he received, Youmans was far 
from satisfied, or even liappy. Success in the musical com- 
edy field meant very little to him. Coming from a wealthy 
New York family, who owned a flourishing hat business, he 
did not need money. Moving in an upper level social set, 
he did not make friends among theater people. But the 
main reason he felt a misfit in the theatrical world, in spite 
of his close contact with it, and the substantial income it 
gave him, was that he felt himself superior to popular music. 

Vincent Youmans wanted to write serious music, and 
nothing else could satisfy him. He knew he had talent. He 
had always known it. His musical training had begun when 
he was four, and he had shown marked aptitude. 

But his family, although more than willing to give him 
music training for its cultural value, objected strenuously 
when he announced that he meant to make a career of 
music. He quarreled violently with his parents. They had 
hoped he would go into the family's hat business, or into 
some lucrative profession, and they vowed he would get no 
help from them if he persisted in this f oolishness. 

Then fate took a hand. The United States entered World 
War I. Young Youmans forgot about music temporarily and 
enlisted in the Navy. He was sent to the Great Lakes Train- 
ing Station. There his musical ability was soon discovered, 
and instead of fighting German ships, he spent his enlist- 
ment period writing and producing musical shows for the 
sailors. One of the tunes he wrote here found approval with 
John Philip Sousa, head bandmaster of the Naval Station. 
The number was used as a march by navy bands. (Years 
later, Youmans revised this tune and put it in his show, Hit 
The Deck, where under the title of "Hallelujah" it became 
a smash hit. ) 
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When the war ended, the nineteen-year-old boy got a job 
as song plugger in a New York song publishing house. Be- 
sides selling the songs of other composers, he was hired to 
rehearse the singers for Victor Herbert shows. 

Of course, this work with popular songs and light opera 
was merely a stopgap for the future symphonic composer. 
But, talented as he was, and a tireless worker, as well as a 
perfectionist, Vincent Youmans could not do a poor job of 
anything he undertook. He threw himself, heart and soul, 
into the work with Victor Herbert, and learned in a short 
time a tremendous amount about musical comedy work 
which would have taken him years to learn by experience 
alone. 

Two years later, Youmans wrote a Broadway show of his 
own, Two Little Girls In Blue, and Vincent Youmans was 
launched as a composer of musical comedy whether he 
wanted to be or not. 

Now, in 1925, four years and five shows later, Youmans 
was working on his sixth show, No, No, Nanette, with Otto 
Harbach, with whom he had collaborated on WUdflower 
two years earlier. 

During rehearsals the show had its full share of the 
troubles and setbacks to be expected in such a show, and 
more besides. Everything went wrong. Time was running 
out, and still the show had not jelled. 

Otto Harbach, veteran of the theater, was almost at his 
wits' end and nearly exhausted. He tried desperately to pull 
the show together, writing more dialogue here, cutting some 
out there; substituting a new lyric for one that did not seem 
quite right, working frantically to polish all the rough edges. 

But Harbach, who had worked successfully with dozens 
of different men in his time, could not work successfully 
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with the director of this show, Royce. Clashes of opinion 
were continual. Tension rose and tempers were short. 

The climax came when a British lyricist, whom Royce had 
hired to help Harbach with new lyrics for some of the songs, 
rhymed "Glaus" with "doors." That was the last straw. Har- 
bach insisted on having the man fired, and hiring Irving 
Caesar in his place. Caesar, an American, had written sev- 
eral hit lyrics beginning with "Swanee," Gershwin's first hit. 
He had worked on many musical comedies, and he could 
be depended on for American rhymes. 

Somehow, the show was whipped into shape and taken 
up to Detroit for the try-out performances. 

There another crisis arose. The love song, called "The 
Girl Next Door/' was one of Youmans' pet songs, but no 
matter where Harbach put it in the show early, in the 
middle, or later it died. It simply would not go over. At 
last, Harbach insisted that Youmans must write a new song 
to take its place. Bowing to necessity, although extremely 
reluctant to admit that his favorite song would not do, You- 
mans consulted Caesar about using a song which they had 
written weeks before and cached away. 

The two men had been working in Caesar's studio in New 
York, writing songs for No, No, Nanette. They had worked 
all evening long; at last they thought they had finished all 
of the necessary songs. 

The actress Gertrude Lawrence, who occupied a private 
house down the street with Beatrice Lillie, was giving a 
party in honor of the Chariot troupe which had just arrived 
from Europe. Youmans and Caesar had been invited. 

But Irving Caesar was tired. 

Tve got to get a little rest before I go to any party," he 
said. "Go on down if you want to, and I'll come later." 
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But Youmans, always a perfectionist, decided to stay and 
continue fooling around at the piano, to satisfy himself that 
the songs they had written for the new show were all right. 

The writer dropped off to sleep as the neat, dapper com- 
poser played softly on the piano, whistling to himself as he 
played. He was an accomplished whistler, as well as a fine 
pianist. His music was really delightful. . . . 

Some time later Caesar was rudely awakened. Youmans 
was shaking his shoulder. "Wake up! Listen to this!* 

Caesar shook his head groggily. "What's the idea of wak- 
ing me up?" 

"I've got a song. You set some words to it and we'll sing it 
at the party tonight " 

Youmans sat down at the piano. His sensitive fingers fell 
into a lilting tune. Irving Caesar sat up, sleep forgotten. He 
began to hum and chant in time with the music, *. . . You 
for me and me for you . . . de-dum." 

By the time Youmans came to the end of his melody, 
Caesar was reaching for a pencil. The words came so easily 
he wrote in ten minutes the lyrics "Tea For Two." 

The song went over well at the party. The men had to 
sing it again and again. 

But they had agreed not to use it in this show, No, No, 
Nanette. It was not needed. There were enough good songs 
in the script. They would save this one for a new show. 

Now, at the tryout in Detroit, they were told that one of 
the old songs would have to come out and a new one 
written. The only sensible thing to do was to take the song, 
"Tea For Two," out of their file and use It in No, No, 
Nanette. And they did. 

The new song was an immediate hit with the cast, and 
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equally successful with the audience at the tryout It saved 
the show from utter failure. 

In an era when long-run musicals were unusual, (prob- 
ably because there were many more shows running at a time 
than there are today ) No, No, Nanette ran for a year in New 
York after its Chicago run, then two years in London, after 
which seventeen road companies played it in various parts 
of the world. It earned half a million dollars for Vincent 
Youmans, and a permanent place in the hearts of the people 
for his songs. Later, "Tea For Two" was used by Shostako- 
vich as the theme in a symphony. 

But none of that made Youmans happy. He continued to 
feel that popular music was inconsequential, unworthy of 
his talents. 

Then came the blow which sent him to the depths of 
misery: he discovered that he had contracted tuberculosis, 
and might not have long to live. Was he to die without 
accomplishing anything he wanted to do? At once he re- 
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tired from show business and went out West, hoping for a 
cure. While fighting the disease, he turned to the sym- 
phonic music he had always wanted to do. For twelve years 
he fought a losing battle against tuberculosis, at the same 
time studying and composing music in the larger forms, as 
well as writing popular music. 

Ironically, none of his serious music has lived to perpetu- 
ate his name, while his popular songs seem deathless. Al- 
though Vincent Youmans never valued his popular music, 
the world has a different estimate of his work. Millions of 
people, whose hearts are lifted up by the irresistible Hit of 
his tunes, feel that he gave the world something that may 
be as enduring and as important as great symphonic music 
would have been. 



29. Fountain of Melody 



SIGMUND ROMBERG, OTTO HARBACH AND 
OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN H 

One Alone (1926) 

When I Grow Too Old to Dream 

Song of Love 

Deep in My Heart, Dear 

Serenade 

Lover, Come Back to Me 

Desert Song 

One Kiss 

Will You Remember? 

Drinking Song 

SIGMUND ROMBERG, one of the top composers of the 1920's 
and 30's, was another of the foreign-born composers who 
retained a European flavor in his music. Like Friml, his 
English was certainly not his strong point. If a writer gave 
him a lyric to set with a tune, it was more than likely to 
come out with the accents ludicrously wrong. His collabo- 
rators learned very early to get the melodies from him first, 
and then write words to fit the music. 

During Romberg's long and successful career on Broad- 
way, he wrote the scores for more than seventy productions, 
and more than two thousand songs! One year (1924) he 
had six shows running simultaneously. 

195 
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Romberg collaborated with many different authors on his 
various shows, but he enjoyed none of them any more than 
he did Otto Harbach, Frank Mandel, and Oscar Hammer- 
stein II, with whom he worked for the first time on The 
Desert Song. 

One day in the early 1920's Oscar Hammerstein II got a 
great idea as he read in his morning newspaper an item 
about Morocco. 

Ever since the end of World War I the papers had been 
full of the troubles of the French in that "hot spot." The 
revolt of the Riffs, under the leadership of Abdel Krirn, 
against the French protectorate in Morocco had been in the 
headlines often that year. 

Reading about it, Hammerstein began to think of Morocco 
in terms of musical comedy, which was his great love. What 
more colorful setting could one wish for? The desert, the 
Arab tribes, the French Foreign Legion . . . 

Hammerstein went with his idea to Frank Mandel, who 
was both a writer and a producer, and to Otto Harbach, 
with whom he had collaborated several times. Both were 
enthusiastic. Together they persuaded Sigmund Romberg 
to do the score. It was just what Romberg liked: a big, 
splashy, colorful story which gave him a chance to compose 
stirring marches, melting waltzes, and spectacular choruses. 

All three men knew Romberg's work and had followed 
the popular composer's career with interest. Bom in 
Hungary in 1887, Romberg had come to tin's country in 
1909. Although educated to be an engineer, he had studied 
music for pleasure and had always been surrounded with 
good music. Upon his arrival in America, he had decided 
to make music his life work. 
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Since he possessed an inexhaustible fountain of melody, 
Romberg had progressed rapidly in his chosen profession. 
In a few years' time he was writing operettas for the Broad- 
way stage, and by 1917 had written a real hit, Maytime. 

By 1926, nine years later, he had added some twenty-five 
more productions to his long list of successes, including 
Blossom Time and The Student Prince. Sigmund Rom- 
berg's fame was secure. 

But greater triumphs were in store for him. 

Hammerstem, Harbach and Mandel set to work planning 
their play about Morocco. They decided to have the son of 
a French commander secretly sympathetic with the Riffs. 
A beautiful girl would be sent to Morocco on some pretext, 
to provide the love interest. As they got into it, the play be- 
came more and more exciting and colorful. 

When the play was written, the authors went over it with 
Romberg and marked the likely spots for songs. 

Then Romberg set to work. He would sit at his favorite 
instrument, his pipe organ, and play from late afternoon 
until dawn, perhaps, working at a melody in the dark, (Like 
Friml, he claimed the darkness helped his concentration. ) 
When he had the theme fully developed, he turned on the 
lights and wrote it down. Then off went the lights again 
for the struggle with another melody. 

As soon as the authors received a sheaf of this music 
(merely the "lead sheet" of each song, which is the simple 
melody without any accompaniment) Harbach and Ham- 
merstein went to Harbach's country home at Mamaroneck, 
in Westchester County, New York. There, Harbach gave 
the songs his usual "fiddle test"; that is, he played the tunes 
over on his violin, varying the tempo and the rhythm, and 
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the men decided which melodies were usable, and marked 
them for specific spots in the play. 

That much settled, they were ready to write lyrics. Often, 
in working together, these two divided the songs and each 
wrote lyrics independently. 

But one day they followed a different method. Getting 
into Harbach's car, they began to drive around his Ma- 
maroneck estate, talking and thinking as they drove. 

They scarcely saw the beautiful gardens, the newly built 
barns, the cows and sheep, the wooded glens, so deeply 
were they occupied with the subject of the theater. 

In his scholarly, courtly fashion Harbach talked about 
the technique of writing the musical play. 

"Writing the play itself is like building a house," he said. 
"Unless the structure is well planned and is sound and sensi- 
ble, you will have trouble later on. If you build a room 
without doors, or if you build only three rooms when you 
want eight, no amount of decorating and furnishing after 
the house is finished can correct those faults. That struc- 
ture is the writing of the play." 

Hammerstein listened attentively. He knew at firsthand 
the relationship of play and music and lyrics, for he had 
written many successful plays in the last few years. But 
he loved Harbach's way of expressing it, and he loved the 
man himself the kindly, dignified gentleman who was al- 
ways ready to help a younger colleague, to give a beginner 
a chance. Although Harbach had been in New York twenty- 
five years, he still talked and looked like the college profes- 
sor he used to be. 

As they drove and talked, or fell silent by turns, one or 
the other would suddenly start humming the melody for 
which they were trying to find words; a love song it should 
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be, yet not a love song. The hero's description of what love 
would be like when he met the one he wanted. 

Both men remembered the advice which Harbach had 
given Hammerstein when they had first worked on a show 
together- Vincent Youmans' Wildflower, wasn't it? 

"When you write a song," Harbach had told the young 
Hammerstein, "think of a boy and a girl dancing together. 
Try to express what the boy is trying to say to the girl." 

Yet that did not quite apply in this case; the boy had not 
yet found his one and only ... he was still lonely . , . 
alone . . . 

Their mental machinery started to click. Humming and 
singing, each one contributed a word, a phrase, until the 
chorus of "One Alone" was finished. The verse went much 
faster. 

Still rambling around the grounds of Harbach's newly 
purchased estate, they went on to work out the Riff song. 
The compelling rhythm of the tune which Romberg had 
supplied for this song made the lyrics easy to write. 

By sundown the authors could congratulate themselves 
on a good day's work done. 

But they had no notion of how good a day's work it would 
turn out to be. They had no idea that this play about the 
Moroccan situation (which they called, at first My Lady 
Fair and then The Red Shadow) would run for 471 perform- 
ances at the Casino Theatre as The Desert Song, and would 
be revived over and over; or that the songs which they wrote 
that afternoon driving around Otto Harbach's country place 
would be sung as long as Romberg's music is remembered. 



30. Musical Pioneer 



JEROME KERN AND OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN H 

Ol' Man River (1927) 

They Didn't Believe Me 

Smoke Gets in Your Eyes 

Who? 

I've Told Every Little Star 

Why Do I Love You? 

Why Was I Born? 

Make Believe 

The Night Was Made For Love 

The Song is You 

The Way You Look Tonight 

The Last Time I Saw Paris 

Look for the Silver Lining 



JEROME KERN (bom 1885 in New York City) ranks as one 
of the outstanding figures of American popular music. He 
succeeded Victor Herbert as the top composer of the Amer- 
ican musical stage. 

Friml and Romberg followed Victor Herbert's lead in re- 
taining in operetta the Viennese flavor which the latter 
brought with him from Europe. George Cohan, Gus Ed- 
wards, Karl Hoschna and Raymond Hubbell kept the arti- 
ficiality which seemed a part of musical comedy. But Jerome 
Kern would not conform to these patterns. He wanted 
200 
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operetta to become truly American, and to see musical com- 
edy become something more than a succession of hit songs, 
chorus girls, and dances held together by a thin plot line. 

Kern was an experimenter almost from his first days in 
Tin Pan Alley. Never satisfied to write songs to a formula, 
he began very early to write his music in ways that "broke 
the rules." He had had a thorough training in classical 
music, and in harmony and composition., so he knew the 
rules he was breaking. He liked to run two or three mel- 
odies together; he used intervals that were considered diffi- 
cult; he used a long melodic line. In short, Kern began to 
break away from the standard formula of popular song: a 
verse of exactly so many measures, and a chorus of so many 
measures, with the original theme repeated in certain places, 
and a contrasting theme worked in at a specific place. He 
was a pioneer in song writing, and it was his example that 
inspired Gershwin and Rodgers and others, later on, to 
break away completely from the old formulas. 

But this breaking away from tradition in song writing 
had had little effect so far on the form of musical comedy, 
which was still bound by custom. And when Jerome Kem 
first dared to try a real innovation in musical comedy, peo- 
ple thought he was crazy. 

In 1926, Jerome Kern held an enviable position in the 
American theater. For fourteen years he had been writing 
the scores for Broadway musicals. He had collaborated with 
many fine authors, including P. G. Wodehouse, Guy Bolton, 
Otto Harbach and Oscar Hammerstein II. Since his first 
show in 1912, he had had at least one show on Broadway 
each season, some years, four or five shows. Last year 
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there tad been only two, but one of themSunny was 
Kern's biggest hit yet. 

Yes, Jerome Kern was an unquestioned success. He 
should have been completely satisfied. Producers and 
authors vied for his services, the public loved his music, 
and even the critics agreed that his songs were melodious 
and tuneful, in an era of jazz without much melody. More- 
over, he had been the means of inspiring and encouraging 
more than one rising young composer. George Gershwin, 
Vincent Youmans, Richard Rodgers, Arthur Schwartz, all 
owed something to the small, bespectacled man. 

But Kern was very far from being satisfied with his ac- 
complishments. 

In several of his shows, he had tried to break away from 
the trite plot formula and the conventional pattern of musi- 
cal comedy. He had urged that music and lyrics should be 
an integral part of the show, not just casual numbers in- 
serted here and there with little excuse. But never could 
he convince producers of the lightness of his ideas. 

"You stick to your music, Jerry," they would say a bit 
patronizingly. "It's our business to know what the public 
likes, and they like the kind of musical comedy we have 
been producing. The public likes choruses, the bigger the 
better. Forty, fifty, a hundred beautiful girls . . . people 
like extravagant costumes and lavish settings. And they 
like a few hit tunes that they can remember and go home 
singing . . . they don't ask for those songs to have anything 
to do with the play. If people want drama, they don't go 
to musical comedies." 

And the clinching argument was always the same: "Our 
investment in a show is too big to take a chance on some- 
thing new." 
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So Jerome Kern continued, of necessity, to give producers 
what they wanted. But he did not give up his dream, and 
he did not stop believing that the public would like musicals 
which were at the same time good plays if they had a 
chance to see them. 

Then one day in 1926 Kern bought a copy of a book. 
This purchase was to have a profound effect, not only on 
his own career, but on the future of American musical com- 
edy. 

The next day he approached Alexander Woollcott, drama 
critic of the New York Herald Tribune. 

"I want to ask a favor," Kern said hesitantly. Tve been 
reading Edna Ferber's new book, Show Boat, and I'd like 
... do you suppose there's a chance for me to meet her?" 

Woollcott laughed uproariously. Jerome Kern's modesty 
never failed to amuse him. That the foremost composer of 
musical comedy in the United States should fail to realize 
that anybody would be glad and proud to meet him passed 
understanding. 

"A chance?" roared Woollcott. "Edna Ferber will be just 
as honored to meet Jerome Kern as Kern will be to meet 
Ferber." 

Woollcott was right, of course, and an interview was ar- 
ranged. 

Kern led up to his request hesitantly, his eyes very earnest 
behind their thick-lensed glasses, his kindly face a picture 
of sincerity. "I got a copy of your book, Show Boat, and I 
tried to read it, but I had to keep putting it down." 

Edna Ferber looked up, a bit startled. This was hardly 
what a successful author was accustomed to hearing. Peo- 
ple usually gushed about how wonderful a novel was, how 
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they simply could not bear to put it down until they had 
finished reading it. 

"I had to keep putting down the book," Kern went on, 
"and go to the piano to work out the melodies that kept 
popping into my head." He leaned forward and came to the 
point of the interview. 

"I want to make a musical comedy of Show Boat. I want 
the dramatic rights to it." 

Miss Ferber stared at the little man as if he had lost his 
mind. A musical comedy of Shaw Boat? With all of its 
tragedy and violence, with its realistic characters, its lusty 
elements of drunkenness and gambling? Who ever heard 
of such things in a musical comedy! The man must be mad! 

But Jerome Kern looked eminently sane and completely 
sincere. 

Then in a rush, he was telling her his dream for the musi- 
cal theater, his deep desire to do a play which would have 
local color real American atmosphere strong characters, 
songs arising out of character and situation in short, a play 
that would be a real play with music a part of it, not some- 
thing thrown in or tacked on. And Show Boat had every- 
thing he wanted. With a strong stoiy like this, perhaps he 
could persuade a producer to let him do it. 

"Well!" said Edna Ferber at last, "if you are crazy enough 
to try it, I guess I am crazy enough to let you have the 
rights." 

That was all Kern needed. He went into action like a 
miniature whirlwind. He knew exactly the man to do the 
book and lyrics, of course. No one would do but Oscar 
Hammerstein II with whom he had collaborated on Sunny. 

Kern and Hammerstein had met at Victor Herbert's 
funeral, in 1924, They had liked each other immediately. 
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When they worked together on Sunny in 1925, they discov- 
ered that they had much in common. Both were conscien- 
tious, careful craftsmen, with a deep love of the theater. 
Both were sincere, kindly men, with a great deal of faith in 
the human race. Both men liked their songs simple and 
singable, expressing fundamental emotions. In addition, so 
far as this project of Show Boat was concerned, both men 
had Jewish blood and could feel the undertones of tragedy 
in this story of a downtrodden race. 

Moreover, Hammerstein, too, had long been dissatisfied 
with the superficiality of the traditional musical comedy. 
He, too, was tired of the old formulas and wanted to try 
something new. 

When Kem called him and told him what he had in mind, 
Hammerstein was interested at once. He agreed to read 
Show Boat immediately. 

Then Kern telephoned Florenz Ziegfeld, one of the top 
producers on Broadway. Ziegfeld had a high respect for 
Jerome Kern's ability in music and his understanding of 
the theater, and he allowed himself to be caught up in the 
composer's enthusiasm. 

With the promise of Ziegfeld's backing, Kem and Ham- 
merstein set to work. Each, independently, made an outline 
of the sequences to be used. When they compared notes, 
they found that their scenarios were practically identical! 
If they had needed reassurance that they would work well 
together on this play, they certainly had it in this evidence 
of how closely their minds worked together. 

The writing of the play and the music went along 
smoothly, more so than any other play the two men had 
done, together or separately. They visited an actual Show 
Boat in Maryland for local color. They read and re-read 
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Mark Twain's Life On The Mississippi. As the work pro- 
gressed, the play seized hold of their imaginations and oc- 
cupied their minds through every minute of every day. 

Each morning, Kern, from his home in Bronxville, New 
York, telephoned Hammerstein, who lived at Great Neck, 
Long Island. The composer would lay the telephone on the 
piano, and then play for his collaborator the music he had 
written the night before. If Hammerstein approved, the 
music was then recorded and sent to him. 

One morning Kern played a melody that stirred Hammer- 
stein profoundly and set his mind to working feverishly. 

Hammerstein knew that the play badly needed a number 
to get across to the audience, early in the play, the feeling 
of the omnipresence and power of the Mississippi River 
the feeling which permeated the novel of Show Boat. In 
their play, a song seemed the best way to project this at- 
mosphere. Maybe the song could also reveal character, and 
be a sort of background for the entire play, to pull the some- 
what rambling plot together. 

When the morning's melody had been recorded and sent 
to him, Hammerstein set to work on lyrics for it, working 
as he often did in his bedroom at the Great Neck house. 

Sitting on his bed, Hammerstein thought about the Mis- 
sissippi of Show Boat days, of Negroes working on the levees 
and on the docks, of the power and sweep and menace of 
the river, of its floods . . . 

Before many days had passed, Hammerstein finished his 
atmosphere song, "01' Man River." He hoped it would be 
adequate to set the atmosphere of the play. 

Although both composer and lyricist grew increasingly 
confident that this play was the best thing either of them 
had ever done, they received little encouragement from 
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anyone else. Their friends thought they were crazy, and it 
began to look as if their producer had suffered a change of 
heart. 

"It isn't commercial, Jerry," Ziegfeld told the composer. 
"You know yourself it isn't. I'd be a fool to invest a fortune 
in something I felt I could not sell to the public." 

But Kern and Hanrmerstein would not give up, and at 
last Ziegfeld relented. 

"It's just plain suicide for me," he sighed. "And for you 
fellows, too. But if you're as sold on it as all that . . . It's 
a good play, all right I'll go along with you." 

That was not the end of their troubles, however. There 
were many production difficulties and when the play finally 
opened in Washington, D. C., for a tryout, it was an hour 
and a half too long. Composer and author worked fran- 
tically to cut it to a length which audiences would accept. 

At last it opened in New York at the new Ziegfeld Theatre 
on December 27, 1927. 
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Right up to curtain time, Florenz Ziegfeld felt that he 
would lose every cent he had put into the production. In 
spite of this, he had seen to it that cast and scenery and 
costumes were of the best. If the show failed, it would be 
a magnificent failure. 

But it was a magnificent success instead! Several of the 
musical numbers were encored over and over. After the 
final curtain the audience rose to cheer. Critics called the 
show an American masterpiece. Jerome Kern, they said, had 
brought the American musical theater to full maturity 
Show Boat played for 572 performances. 

And "Or Man Eiver," the song its authors wrote to set 
the atmosphere of the play, became accepted as one of the 
greatest of American songs. Today it is a classic. 



31. He Worked Hard at Play 



COLE PORTER 



Night and Day (1932) 

I Get a Kick Out of You 

You're the Top 

Begin the Beguine 

What Is This Thing Called Love? 

So In Love 

In the Still of the Night 

Don't Fence Me In 

Just One of Those Things 

It's De-Lovely 

Wunderbar 

Were Thine That Special Face 

I've Got You Under My Skin 



COLE PORTER (born 1892 in Peru, Indiana) is different from 
other song writers. 

First of all, he is one of the few composers, like Berlin 
and Rodgers, whose name is known to the American public. 
People speak of a Cole Porter song as they would of a Cad- 
illac car. 

Second, he writes both words and music; Irving Berlin, 
George Cohan and Frank Loesser are the only other one- 
man song-writing teams who have consistently made the 
Hit Parade. 
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Third, Porter does not compose at the piano, but works 
out his songs in his head before putting them on paper. 

But the greatest difference between Cole Porter and most 
of his contemporaries in the song-writing craft is that they 
struggled for success chiefly to attain financial security, 
while Cole Porter's financial security only made his strug- 
gle the more difficult. A personal fortune, a wealthy wife, 
and social recognition proved to be handicaps in his chosen 
career at first, but he finally turned them into assets. 

In the 1920's Cole Porter was an international playboy. 
He had inherited a fortune from the grandfather for whom 
he was named, and his wife was wealthy in her own right. 
Why should he not be as extravagant as he liked? 

For that entire decade the Cole Porters spent more time 
in Europe than in the United States. High society lionized 
them. Always called Mr. and Mrs. Cole Porter, never merely 
Mr. and Mrs. Porter, they maintained luxurious homes in 
Paris, Venice, the Riviera, as well as in New York. They en- 
tertained lavishly, fabulously, including royalty and the 
cream of society among their guests. They traveled season- 
ally to all the "right" places, or they took long trips to little 
known parts of the world, to Morocco, to Bali, to Haiti . . . 
Anything his heart desired, Cole Porter could have. 

Anything except success as a song writer. And that was 
what he really wanted. 

Since childhood he had known that he had a talent for 
composing popular music. After college he had written the 
score for a Broadway show, See America First. But it had 
been a complete flop. 

About the time that Porter realized the enormity of his 
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failure with See America First, Harrison Rhodes, a dramatist, 
plucked him by the sleeve and pulled him aside. 

"Listen, kid," he said, "you've got talent, but there's 
something you should know." 

Young Porter, crushed by the failure of his first effort, 
merely looked dumbly at the older man. 

"You've had a good education, I hear, Yale and Harvard 
and all that. But you still don't know what you must know 
if you're going to be a success in this musical comedy game.'* 

"I know," answered Porter grimly. "Work." 

Harrison Rhodes shook his head. "No. Play, not work. 
You must play all the time." 

The aspiring composer looked at Rhodes as if he had lost 
his mind. 

"You've got money, haven't you?" Rhodes went on. 

Porter nodded in reply. "Enough." 

"You have written very little music, I take it?" 

Porter nodded again. 

"The reason you haven't written much is that you haven't 
lived much. You need stimulating influences. Associate 
with all kinds of people and travel to all kinds of places. 
See the world, kid. Play! You'll make the grade some day." 

Porter listened. But he was not convinced. He had 
failed. His life was over. He must do something drastic 
to show how he felt. 

He did. He joined the French Foreign Legion, from 
which he was switched to the French Army; he was sent 
later to the Artillery School at Fontainebleau, and then to 
the front. 

When the war ended, Cole Porter tried song writing again, 
writing the score for Hitchy Koo of 1919. He worked hard. 

The show was a success, but it did nothing to establish 
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Cole Porter with producers, for immediately he returned to 
Paris to marry a girl he had met during the war, and Broad- 
way producers either forgot him, or else they doubted that 
a millionaire could be depended on to work on a show to 
its completion. 

So Cole Porter-since he could get no work to do began 
to play hard, trying to entertain himself by traveling, by 
giving huge balls and lavish parties. He tried painting and 
boating. He met artists and poets, Jews and Gentiles, Amer- 
ican socialites and Continental nobility. He worked hard at 
entertaining himself, to keep from becoming bored. 

He could not help composing songs, even though he could 
not sell them. He sang his own compositions at parties, 
where they met with tremendous success among his sophisti- 
cated socialite friends. But everyone agreed that his work 
would never become popular; his songs were over the heads 
of the general public, they said,too different, too clever, 
too literate. 

Only his wife disagreed. Some day he would find his 
niche in the musical world, she believed. Some day people 
would appreciate his songs. He must never give up hope. 

And he never did. He kept on playing with might and 
main, but he kept on wanting to write songs for musical 
comedy, songs to be sung on the stage for everybody to 
hear, not just at private parties. 

At last his chance came. 

One day in 1927, on the beach near Venice, Cole Porter 
accidentally met Ray Goetz, a song lyricist who had turned 
producer. (His sister had been Irving Berlin's first wife.) 

Goetz was planning a musical comedy to be called Paris. 
He needed a composer who could write American songs 
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with a Parisian flavor, quite different from the usual run of 
Tin Pan Alley songs. 

The two men fell to talking. Goetz considered Porter a 
bored young man, quite typical of the Idle Rich; he had 
little hope of interesting him in a project that spelled Work. 

Actually, Cole Porter had to utilize all of his self-control 
to keep from showing how anxious he was for a chance to 
do the show. 

Finally, Goetz suggested that Porter see what he could 
do at turning out a few sample songs, and the so-called play- 
boy gladly complied. 

His samples convinced the producer that he had found 
the right fellow ... if Porter would only stick to the task 
until it was finished. And Cole Porter was signed up for 
Paris. 

Immediately the Cole Porters returned to America, and 
the composer happily set to work . . . only it was play for 
him. His workmanlike attitude and his respect for a dead- 
line convinced Goetz that once this young fellow set his 
mind to a task there was no doubt that he would deliver 
the goods. 

Paris was a success. People everywhere were singing, 
"Let's Do It, Let's Fall in Love." 

In rapid succession Cole Porter did the score for Fifty 
Million Frenchmen, with its hit song, "You Do Something 
to Me," Wake Up and Dream, with "What is This Thing 
Called Love?," and The New Yorkers, with "Love for Sale." 

At last Cole Porter was launched as a Broadway com- 
poser. At last he had found the work he wanted to do and 
producers had found out that he could do it. 

But Porter had also discovered the wisdom of Harrison 
Rhodes' advice, given after his first devastating failure: he 
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had learned the importance of playing. And he never for- 
got it. Not only did he alternate periods of work and play 
thereafter, but he often combined them. Many of his best 
song ideas came to him in the midst of a hilarious party, or 
off on a world cruise. He found that he could shut out the 
chatter of a boring dinner companion by concentrating on a 
lyric he was trying to work out. 

Moreover, sights and sounds, words and rhythms which 
he had encountered on his travels and in his years of ener- 
getic playing came back to help him make his melodies 
memorable, his lyrics sparlding. 

That was the way it was with "Night and Day" . . . 

Cole Porter reclined in a deck chair at exclusive Newport 
Beach, surrounded by the usual gay and witty throng. To 
a casual observer, he looked like any other wealthy playboy, 
only a bit more bored than most. No one would have 
guessed that the handsome slight figure, with his hand shad- 
ing his closed eyes, had anything whatever on his mind. 

But Cole Porter's mind was working hard. He had signed 
a contract to do the score for Gay Divorcee, a Broadway 
musical which was to star Fred Astaire. As always, a con- 
tract and a deadline were the only things necessary to set 
his mind to clicking. 

In his mind's eye he could see the chart he had made of 
that show, indicating the nature and spotting of the re- 
quired musical numbers. 

Right now, oblivious of the noisy crowd around him, he 
was trying to compose a song for Fred Astaire to sing . . . 

In his head Cole Porter began to hear again the tom-toms 
he had heard from a distance while they were traveling in 
New Guinea. Monotonous, insistent rhythm. 

Over that steady beat he heard the weird flat wail of a 
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Mohammedan priest calling the faithful to worship in 
Morocco. 

"Night and day . . ." 

The clink of glasses and the buzz of chatter went on all 
around him, but Cole Porter heard none of it. The entire 
social register of Newport could have congregated around 
him shouting and singing, and he would not have noticed. 
He was deep in the throes of thinking out his song, and his 
concentration was like a wall. He lay there, unmoving, until 
every note of the melody, complete with harmony, and 
every word of the lyric, were clear to him. 

Then he rose unhurriedly and walked indoors. With his 
left hand he wrote down on foolscap the song lyrics and the 
outline of the melody. 

Later Porter went to the piano with his song and tried it 
out. He played cheerfully with a characteristic rhythmic 
shrug of his shoulder. By the time he had finished the last 
"Night and Day," his friends had gathered, caught by the in- 
sinuating melody, the insistent rhythm. They liked the song; 
they all knew Cole Porter had written another hit. 

Later, when Fred Astaire heard the song, he was afraid 
its range was too great for his voice. This fear proved un- 
founded, however, for no one who heard him will ever for- 
get the great success with which Fred Astaire sang this song. 

"Night and Day" became Porter's best-known tune. It 
came to be a symbol of his life, with its extremes and its 
contrasts, such as these: 

His best friends are "upper crust" yet Woolworth clerks 
all over the country hum his tunes. 

He never needed money, yet he makes plenty from his 
songs. 
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He enjoys his work as if it were play, and when he is not 
working, he works hard at playing. 

And finally, although his life has never held any worry 
about material things., Cole Porter has had more physical 
suffering and mental anguish to endure than most people. 
Following an accident in 1937, he faced amputation of his 
legs. He submitted to thirty-odd operations to avoid losing 
his legs, with years of frightful pain and maddening help- 
lessness. But the ability to throw himself into song writing 
saved his reason and his life. 

At the beginning of his career, Porter's wealth and play- 
boy habits made producers doubt not his ability to com- 
pose songs but his ability to work steadily, to stay with a 
job until it was completed. By proving that he could com- 
bine his work and his play, Cole Porter turned the handi- 
cap of wealth into an asset, for if he had not had the means 
to travel to the far places of the earth, he could not have 
written "Night and Day" with its melodic inspiration from 
Morocco, or "Begin the Beguine" with its pulsating rhythm 
taken from a native dance in Martinique. He brings to his 
work inspiration gleaned from all over the world. 



32. Success According to Plan 



ARTHUR SCHWARTZ AND HOWARD DDSTZ 

You and the Night and the Music (1934) 

Something to Remember You By 

If There Is Someone Lovelier Than You 

I See Your Face Before Me 

Dancing in the Dark 

I Love Louisa 

Louisiana Hayride 

They're Either Too Young or Too Old 



ANYONE LESS TYPICAL of Broadway and Hollywood than 
Arthur Schwartz would be hard to find, yet he has been an 
outstanding success as musical comedy composer and as 
Hollywood producer. 

Arthur Schwartz (born 1900 in Brooklyn), was neither 
poor nor rich as a child. He endured no great sufferings or 
catastrophes, encountered no great obstacles, met no serious 
opposition to his own chosen career. 

He did not come of a musical family, nor did he show early 
talent in music. In fact, he never had a music lesson in his 
life, yet he learned to play the piano well. In college, he 
registered for a course in music theory, but the instructor 
died and the course was dropped. 

Certainly Schwartz was ill-equipped, both by nature and 
by education, for a theatrical career. Yet his determination 
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was so strong, and his preparations so canny and so careful, 
that he sailed up to his goal with little difficulty. 

In 1924, Arthur Schwartz, graduate of New York Univer- 
sity and Columbia University, wearing a Phi Beta Kappa 
key and proudly displaying his Doctor of Law degree on 
his office wall, began to practice law in New York City. 

For a year he worked as an attorney's assistant, and then 
he opened his own law office. For another year he did com- 
mercial and general practice, plus court and appellate work. 

Schwartz loved the law. This was what he had always 
wanted to do, to follow in his father's footsteps. It was for 
this that he had worked his way through college, at first 
with the help of a scholarship, then playing the piano (by 
ear) in a movie house, and during the latter years of his law 
studies-teaching English literature in the high schools of 
New York. 

Yes, this was the career he had always wanted. Yet ... 
unaccountably . . . Schwartz soon discovered that he wanted 
something else, something vastly different: he wanted to 
write music for the theater. 

That was ridiculous, on the face of it. What did he know 
about music? Oh, he had fooled around making up songs 
now and then; he had even had one published, "Baltimore 
M. D. You're the Only Doctor For Me," which had brought 
him something like eight dollars! And only last summer 
he had written another song with Lorenz Hart, while both 
were vacationing at a camp in the Adirondacks. They 
called it, "I Love to Lie Awake in Bed." 

But that was the extent of his musical experience. He 
had taught himself to play the piano, and he did a pretty 
good job of it, too. But he was certainly no musician. 
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Yet what could lie do about these tunes that kept running 
around in his head? The only way he could get rid of 
them was to play them and then write them down. People 
who heard him playing his tunes always said, "You ought 
to have that published," or "You ought to put that in a 
show." 

The situation grew worse instead of better. Although his 
law practice went very well indeed, Schwartz found himself 
more and more pestered by the yen to write music. 

At length he analyzed carefully the whole situation and 
the problems involved. He made his plans and then he pro- 
ceeded to carry out those plans. 

The first step, Schwartz decided, was to find out if he 
really could write songs that producers would use. So he 
wrote (practically for peanuts) songs for a Neighborhood 
Playhouse revue called Grand Street Follies. Later he wrote 
both music and lyrics for some vaudeville acts on the Keith 
Circuit. 

While he was convincing himself that he really could 
write acceptable music, Schwartz tackled the second part of 
his plan to find a lyricist. 

A song is no song without lyrics. By this time, Larry Hart 
had teamed up with Richard Rodgers, and was no longer 
available to Schwartz. Whom should he get? 

The answer was easy. Howard Dietz. Dietz was an estab- 
lished writer for Broadway shows, and also publicity di- 
rector for MGM pictures. In Schwartz 1 book, Dietz was 
tops ... of course, it was highly improbable that a man of 
his stature and position would give a second thought to an 
unknown composer. But once Arthur Schwartz had de- 
cided on Howard Dietz as his lyricist, he never considered 
the possibility of failure. He phoned Dietz and sent him 
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telegrams, meanwhile working hard on the third and final 
part of his master plan. 

Step Three was to prepare for financial security during 
the apprentice years he knew he must expect. Going into a 
new profession, and especially one as uncertain as song writ- 
ing, he might as well count on two or three years with little 
or no income. So carefully, methodically,, Arthur Schwartz 
saved money to tide him over the inevitable lean years. 

For more than three years the would-be composer pro- 
ceeded with his three-fold plan, getting song writing experi- 
ence, pursuing the lyricist of his choice, and preparing 
himself financially for the time when he would make the 
break with his law practice, and devote his time to music 
and the theater. 

And it all went according to plan! 

In 1928, a director asked Schwartz if he would be willing 
to team up with Howard Dietz on some songs for the first 
Little Showl 

Although none of their first songs was a hit at the time, 
the tune which Schwartz had concocted for Lorenz Hart's 
lyric several years ago eventually with different words by 
Dietz became popular: "I Guess I'll Have to Change My 
Plan." More important, the work on this show proved to 
both Schwartz and Dietz that they made a good song writing 
team. 

Schwartz found that he had been wise indeed to save 
money to tide him over his early years in show business, for 
success did not come overnight. It was two years, in fact, 
before his first real success, the musical revue, The Band 
Wagon, with its smash hits, "Dancing in the Dark" and "I 
Love Louisa." Flying Colors followed, with the popular 
numbers, "Alone Together" and "Louisiana Hayride." 
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In 1934, Arthur Schwartz and Howard Dietz were again 
paired to write the songs for Revenge With Music. This was 
a musical comedy based on the Spanish short story classic, 
Three-Cornered Hat. Schwartz and Dietz had worked to- 
gether enough by now to function smoothly as a team. But 
Schwartz had trouble on this show, getting his mind to 
turn out suitable tunes. 

He had learned from Jerome Kern years before to write 
some music every day, and to save the good and throw away 
the bad. But regardless of how much music he wrote these 
days, none of it was just what he wanted for this show. 

At last, Schwartz decided he needed a change of scene. 
He took a boat cruise to clear the cobwebs out of his brain. 

On board ship, he walked the deck for hours every day, 
cudgelling his brain for musical ideas. Nothing came. 

At last he gave up trying to think of a melody, and began 
thinking of the kind of a melody he wanted. 

Since Three-Cornered Hat was a Spanish story, the music 
should have a Spanish flavor ... a minor mode ... a long, 
melodic line. . . . 

His creative mind, freed from pressure, considered these 
aspects of the form of the desired tune. Suddenly something 
stirred, and Schwartz had at last the germ of a tune! 

When Howard Dietz put words to this tune it became 
"You and the Night and the Music." It was the hit of the 
show, and-like many other songs by the song writing team 
of Schwartz and Dietz-has lived to become a "standard." 



33. Rodgers and Hammerstein, Architects 



RICHARD RODGERS AND OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN H 

Oh, What a Beautiful Morning (1943) 

People Will Say We re in Love 

June Is Bustin' Out All Over 

It Might As Well Be Spring 

You'll Never Walk Alone 

Some Enchanted Evening 

No Other Love 

Hello, Young Lovers 

Getting to Know You 

If I Loved You 

Bali Ha i 

It's a Grand Night For Singing 



ARCHITECTS BUILD HOUSES, of course, not songs. Yet the team 
of Rodgers and Hammerstein go about their business of 
constructing a musical show much as a firm of architects 
would proceed with the plans for a building. In fact, they 
are so businesslike and so untemperamental that they do not 
fit the popular conception of song writers at all. 

Before they began to work together, in 1942, each had 
made a name for himself in the Broadway musical comedy 
field. Rodgers had been collaborating for twenty-five years 
with Lorenz Hart, a brilliant, temperamental writer. To- 
gether they had turned out twenty-one musicals that earned 
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them the reputation of America's top song writing team. 
Such shows as The Girl Friend, A Connecticut Yankee, On 
Your Toes, I'd Rather Be Right, etc., had convinced many 
people that Rodgers and Hart were inseparable, that neither 
would be able to work successfully with anyone else. 

Oscar Hammerstein II, on the contrary, had worked with 
many different composers. He had collaborated with prac- 
tically all of the top musical comedy composers: Friml, Rom- 
berg, Youmans, Kern, Gershwin, Schwartz, and so on, dur- 
ing his quarter century on Broadway. But now, in 1942, 
people said Hammerstein was through. He had not had a 
hit show for eleven years. Seven shows in a row had 
flopped. People were saying that "the parade had passed 
Oscar by." He had known how to concoct a hit show in 
the early days, but times were changing. Musical comedy 
was progressing. His formula no longer worked. (They 
seemed to forget that he, with Kern, had been a musical 
pioneer in Show Boat. ) Oscar Hammerstein was a has-been, 
they said. He would never come back. 

Yet when Rodgers and Hammerstein teamed up, they not 
only made new and greater reputations for themselves than 
either had ever known, but they made musical history. 

In the summer of 1942, the Theatre Guild of New York 
City needed money. They wanted to produce a show which 
would be a big success, and the directors decided on a musi- 
cal comedy to be based on the play, Green Grow The Lilacs, 
by Lynn Riggs. To guarantee that the show would be a hit, 
they wanted the top song writing team of the country to do 
the adaptation and the music: Rodgers and Hart, whose 
new show By Jupiter had just opened at the Shubert 
Theatre. 
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Richard Rodgers, the composer member of the team, liked 
the play and agreed to do the music. But Lorenz Hart re- 
fused to do the "book" and lyrics. 

"I'm tired," he said. "If you want to do that show, Dick, 
get another writer. I'm going to Mexico." And he did. 

So, after twenty-five years of successful collaboration with 
Hart, Rodgers had to find a new lyricist. 

It was not hard to decide whom he wanted. In his opin- 
ion, Oscar Hammerstein II, whom he had known for years, 
was without doubt the top "words" man next to Hart, in 
spite of Lis long string of bad luck. Oscar Hammerstein 
was his choice. 

Meanwhile, on the other side of the country in California, 
Oscar Hammerstein II, unaware of the Theatre Guild's new 
project, had read the play Green Grow The Lilacs, and had 
seen its possibilities as a musical play. It had well-defined 
American characters, whose talk was earthy and at the same 
time lyrical. The story had real dramatic vitality under sur- 
face gentleness. The setting was colorful but genuine. It 
should make a good, genuinely American musical play. 

Hammerstein tried to persuade Jerome Kern, with whom 
he was working in Hollywood at the time, to do the music, 
but Kern was not interested. 

When Hammerstein returned to New York in midsum- 
mer, Rodgers told him of the Guild's proposition and asked 
him to collaborate with him. Hammerstein was delighted, 
and the team of Rodgers and Hammerstein was formed. 

Early in August they started to work, but not with piano 
or pen. There was a very great deal to be done before they 
were ready to begin writing or composing. In fact, both 
men knew well that the play's future depended on the plans 
they would make in the next few weeks. 
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So their conferences began. They took turns visiting each 
other at their summer homes ( Hammerstein's farm in Penn- 
sylvania, and Rodgers' home in Fairfield, Connecticut) and 
twice a week they met in New York for lunch. Endlessly, 
they discussed the form of the play. 

They soon discovered that they had remarkably similar 
tastes and almost identical ideas about the theater in gen- 
eral, and musical plays in particular. Also, both had similar 
work habits, both were punctual, dependable, businesslike 
about their work. All of this would make collaborating a 
genuine pleasure. 

But it was immediately apparent that they had a tough 
job on their hands in adapting Green Grow The Lilacs for 
the musical stage the toughest job either had tackled, not 
excepting Show Boat. 

The first problem was the matter of the chorus. The form 
of the musical comedy was still very much prescribed by 
custom, in spite of Kern's and Hammerstein's somewhat rad- 
ical departure from that pattern in Show Boat. Most pro- 
ducers considered the music and the dancing to be more 
important than the play itself; it did not matter whether the 
chorus girls had anything to do with the story, but there 
had to be beautiful girls, lots of them., early and often, to 
satisfy the customers. 

That was where the first big difficulty lay. The scene of 
Green Grow The Lilacs was laid in Oklahoma Territory in 
the early 1900's, on a farm. How could a group of girls be 
introduced into the story? A boys' chorus was no problem; 
it could be made up of farmers or cowboys, who could be 
easily and logically introduced into the play. But a cowboy 
chorus, no matter how well they danced and sang, would 
not take the place of beautiful girls in the producers' eyes. 
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Yet there was simply no excuse in the early action of the 
play for a group of girls to be brought in naturally, on a 
large and isolated farm. And Richard Rodgers and Oscar 
Hammerstein shrank from the artificiality of merely drag- 
ging them in from the wings for no good reason except 
that audiences loved beautiful girls. They wanted to do a 
realistic play, not an artificial, superficial musical comedy. 
They wanted the musical numbers to grow out of the action 
and the characters. How could they solve this dilemma? 

After many conferences, and much floor pacing and frus- 
tration, the pair made a momentous decision: Since there 
was no natural place in the early scenes of the play for a 
group of girls to be introduced, they would have no chorus 
girls in that part of the play! 

The partners then agreed that the play would start by 
a farmhouse. A middle-aged woman churning butter would 
be the only person on stage. Off-stage, the voice of Curly 
would be heard singing. This song would set the atmos- 
phere of the play; it would be a waltz, a simple waltz. 

When the partners separated after that historic confer- 
ence, both felt they were making progress. 

There were still two big hurdles to clear, the matter of 
the "shivaree" and the killing, both of which seemed almost 
unsurmountable. The "shivaree" as depicted in the play, 
was too rough, too robust, too crude. Yet to leave it out 
would be to eliminate part of the frontier atmosphere 
so essential to the play. 

The killing presented an even greater problem. To have 
the hero kill a man, no matter how great the justifica- 
tion . . . How would that affect audience sympathy? Yet 
the man had to be removed, or the heroine could not be 
safe . . . 
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At home in his farmhouse in Pennsylvania, Oscar Ham- 
merstein took up his copy of Green Grow The Lilacs and 
began to re-read it, searching for a clue to the solution of 
their problems. 

Again he was impressed, as he had been at the very first 
reading, of the author's description of the stage set: 

"It is a radiant summer morning several years ago. The 
kind of morning which, enveloping the shapes of earth men, 
cattle in the meadow, blades of the young corn, streams- 
makes them seem to exist now for the first time, their images 
giving off a visible golden emanation that is partly true and 
partly a trick of imagination, focusing to keep alive a loveli- 
ness that may pass away. ..." * 

"What a pity to waste those beautiful lines on stage direc- 
tions!" thought Hammerstein. "The audience will never see 
or hear them. And yet ... if they could hear them . . . 
how quickly they would slip into the mood of the story." 

At once a brilliant idea hit him. The audience could 
hear those lovely mood-phrases, if Curly sang them! Why, 
of course! That would be the subject of Curly's opening 
song: the peace and beauty of this Oklahoma scene. 

In his second-floor study, Hammerstein stood at his high 
stand-up desk. He picked up his pen and began to work. 
He lost all track of time in his search for exactly the right 
word, sometimes wearing a path with his pacing between his 
desk and the window, sometimes talking to himself, waving 
his hands in incoherent gestures. 

When he finally got the words, "Oh, what a beautiful 
morning," he hummed it to a simple tune of his own devis- 
ing as he labored on the next line. This helped him to 

* Copyright, 1930, 1931, by Lynn Riggs. Reprinted by permission of 
Samuel French, Inc. 
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keep the rhythm right and to remember that unless a song 
is singable it is no song at all. 

One of the first things Hammerstein had had to learn, 
long ago when he first started writing lyrics, was what hap- 
pens in a singer's mouth and throat when it is in action on 
a song. He had to learn to avoid what the trade calls 
"closed vowels," like long E, which causes the vocal cords 
to constrict until they are almost closed. Long JT, on the 
other hand, is very singable because the vocal cords open 
wide and clear the way for all the lung power the singer 
possesses. 

Another thing he had had to learn was to forget a lot 
of his vocabulary, never to use a long word if a short, simple 
word would fit. He had learned, too, the futility of trying 
to be clever. For some men, wittiness was all right. But 
for him, a song had to be a simple, sincere statement of 
his attitude toward life and his fellowmen. A man has to 
write the way he feels. 

This lyric about the Oklahoma countryside, for instance. 
It was really a description of the beauty of nature. And 
Oscar Hammerstein, although city born and Broadway bred, 
had loved the country from the earliest summers of his boy- 
hood when he had gone to camp at High Mount. That was 
why he had bought this farm, so that he could hear the 
wind blow and the crickets chirp, so he could watch the 
stars and the insects and the animals. Yes, this was a song 
he could really put his heart into . . . 

Ordinarily, it took Hammerstein many days even weeks 
to write each lyric. Working in a slow, perfectionist fash- 
ion, he hand-picked each word. Then the word was care- 
fully fitted in its place like a bit of a mosaic, only after 
Hammerstein was certain that it was the very best word for 
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the thought that he was trying to convey, and that it would 
give the singer the proper scope for his voice. 

But this song went unusually fast. He finished it in only 
two or three days. 

When it was completed, "Oh, What a Beautiful Morning" 
not only set the mood and the atmosphere of the entire 
play, but it gave considerable insight into the character and 
the personality of Curly, the central figure of the play. So 
simple were the lyrics that the chorus was comprised of 
only nineteen different words, and not a single word would 
have been strange to a first grader. 

The following Friday evening, late in August, Hammer- 
stein and his wife Dorothy again went to Fairfield to spend 
the weekend with the Rodgers. 

The writer gave the lyric to Rodgers with the bald state- 
ment, "Here's a lyric for that opening song." 
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Rodgers read the lines with rising excitement, "There's 
a bright golden haze on the meadow . . . The corn is as 
high as a elephant's eye . . ." 

How lovely! And how right! How exactly right as an 
opener for the play! The vital, picture-provoking words 
stimulated the composer's creative mind. 

When Rodgers awoke the next morning he could hardly 
wait to get to the piano to set those words to music. 

Without stopping to think consciously of them, the details 
of their "blueprints" of the beginning scene of the play 
were clear in Ms mind. He knew the story thoroughly. He 
could see the set clearly in his mind's eye. He knew exactly 
what sort of character the middle-aged woman who churned 
the butter was going to be. He knew precisely what Curly 
was like and the kind of voice he had. 

Propping the lyrics on the music rack and snatching up 
some music manuscript paper, Rodgers sat down on the 
piano bench. But in spirit he was miles away, standing in 
the orchestra pit of the Theatre Guild's theater in New York 
City. The lights were beginning to dim. The curtain was 
going up. Curly was about to begin his song . . . 

Strumming a bass accompaniment, Rodgers began to 
whistle softly a rune to fit the words, "Oh, what a beautiful 
morning! Oh, what a beautiful day!" 

Swiftly, the music came to him. His fingers flew, scratch- 
ing down the notes, a line of melody at a time . . . 

A few minutes later he called to his wife and his guests. 

"Dorothy! Oscar! Come in here, all of you. I want you 
to hear this." 

He had finished the music for "Oh, What a Beautiful 
Morning" in minutes! 

Trim, attractive Dorothy Rodgers came through the al- 
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ways open door into the living room. She looked keenly at 
her husband. Obviously, he was tremendously excited, in 
spite of his calm exterior. 

Oscar and his wife followed their hostess into the room. 
In a true but undistinguished voice, Richard Rodgers sang 
his new song. By the time he finished, his wife's eyes were 
wet. She put her arms around him. 

"Oh, Dick, it is beautiful!" she cried. "The loveliest thing 
you've done." 

Rodgers smiled up at her fondly. If the song stirred her 
emotions, it must be good. He looked at his collaborator, 
and at Mrs. Hammerstein. They, too, were enthusiastic 
about the song. "Oh, What a Beautiful Morning" was fin- 
ished and it was good. 

Stimulated by the knowledge that they had written a 
really good song, the partners tore into work that afternoon. 
They tackled their two remaining obstacles, the "shivaree" 
and the killing, and disposed of them easily. The "shivaree" 
they would merely revise somewhat, to make it kindly, gay, 
yet a bit rough-and-tumble, in keeping with the times. 

The killing of Jud could not be evaded or softened. It 
was a dramatic "must." 

"Let's get to the curtain quickly after the killing," said 
Rodgers, when they had accepted the inevitable. "If we 
start developing anything new the play will go downhill." 

Hammerstein spoke thoughtfully. "I could write a funny 
trial scene, I think. Let them try Curly then and there. 
Oklahoma wasn't a state yet, you know." 

"That's right," agreed Rodgers. "If they could try him . . . 
make it funny, but reasonable, just and fair . . ." 

Now they had an opening song, and a final scene. Now 
they were ready to plan the action scene by scene, speech 
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by speech, song by song. They worked out every detail. 
By the time their "blueprints" were completed (months 
after their first conference), the partners knew everything 
about the show except how the songs would sound and the 
words the characters would speak. For each scene they 
knew precisely what the set would look like, what the char- 
acters were like, how many songs each one would sing and 
when-even the type of song each one would be (happy or 
sad, sentimental or humorous, waltz or fox-trot, etc.). 

Armed with these "blueprints," Oscar Hammerstein re- 
tired to his Pennsylvania farm to work on the book and the 
lyrics. As he finished the lyrics to a song he mailed them 
to Rodgers, who set them to music. Occasionally, Rodgers 
wrote a tune first and sent it to Hammerstein to be decked 
out with words. 

When the book and the songs were finished at last, the 
next step was to get money to back the show. Rodgers and 
Hammerstein both liked their product, but they had great 
difficulty selling their show to people with money. It was 
too radical, too different. The Guild directors had one fund- 
raising party after another, with little success. About this 
time, movie producer and song-writer Arthur Freed 
("Temptation," "Singin' In the Rain," etc.), offered Ham- 
merstein a job in Hollywood, at $1000 a week for 104 weeks. 
It was a big temptation for a man who was gambling every- 
thing on this new show (which nobody wanted to sponsor), 
to break his eleven-year-run of bad luck. 

In the end, however, Hammerstein turned down the 
Hollywood offer. He would stick with this show. 

It finally opened in New Haven under the title, Away 
We Go, Lots of people did not like it. 

Unchanged, except for the title, the show came to New 
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York, March 31, 1943, to the St. James Theatre, where it was 
an immediate success. Everybody loved the freshness, the 
differentness of this unorthodox musical comedy. And 
everybody loved its songs. 

At first, "People Will Say We're In Love" was the hit 
tune of the show. After a few weeks, however, "Oh, What 
a Beautiful Morning" overtook all other songs in the show 
in popularity. Today it is considered one of the best songs 
of the musical stage, as Oklahoma! is considered one of the 
best musical shows ever produced. The show ran more than 
five years in New York, and in London it outlasted every 
show in the 287-year history of Drury Lane. Oklahoma! 
wiped out the dividing line between operetta and musical 
comedy thus making history. 

Rodgers and Hammerstein went on to write other great 
shows together: Carousel, with "June is Bustin' Out All 
Over," State Fair (a movie) with "It Might As Well Be 
Spring," South Pacific with "Some Enchanted Evening" and 
"I'm In Love With a Wonderful Guy," The King and I with 
"Hello, Young Lovers" and "Getting to Know You," Me and 
Juliet with "No Other Love," etc. 

But no matter how many shows and songs they "blue- 
print" and "build," no two are ever alike. 
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